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OPPOSITION PSALMODY. 


BY EZEKIEL JONES, ESQ, 





Such commotions, and heart-burnings, and quarrels and 
contentions as we have had down here to Jonesville would 
be hard to beat. One part of the parish sot right again the 
other, and all the milk of human kindness forgotten, just as 
if there never was such a thing. It has been e’en a’most 
brother again brother, and quite husband again wife. But 
I'll go back and begin at the beginning. 

Well, the fore part of last winter there was a roving jour 
shoemaker come along With his kit. He gota job of Gut- 
tridge, who sells shoes among the rest of his dry goods, gro- 
ceries and medicines—found a corner for his work bench, 
down to the shop that used to be Jo Gleason’s, and went to 
The 
creature belongs to Connecticut, and is just the most real, 
genuine specimen of a Yankee that ever happened to light 
upon our parts. He isn’t much beholden to any body for 
good looks, that’s a fact. 


shoemaking and psalm-singing in right good earnest. 


He’s screwed bass notes out of 
his wopper jaws, till his mouth is askew, like a blighted ap. 
ple. He’s smoked a pipe till his cheeks are tanned and 
stuck down to the bones of his face like an old shoe to the 
foot, and the eolor of his skin comes as near sole leather as 
any thing in creation. 

It’s a treat to see old Gould work, and to hear him sing. 
He picks out leather, and cuts out a sole to the tune of Old 
Hundred, or Wells, or some such slow-moving long metre. 
Hammering leather on his lap-stone is an occasional perfor- 
mance, that he always sets to an occasional anthem, and 
ifthe leather had any feelings, it would find Amen! A.a. 
men! Ah-ah-men! a leetle the most striking word with a 
shoe hammer accompaniment, that ever was set to music. 
He stitches to Silver Street, or “ As Shepherds watched.” 
This last is a great favorite tune of his, as will be seen by 
and by. He rubs off soles sometimes to one tune, and some- 
times to another, according as he’s lazy or wide awake; 
and trees a boot generally to the Doxology. I’ve watched 
him considerable, for John Gould in an original, and no 
mistake. 


John Gould is a great stickler for Scripture—but he’s like 


la good many others in the application of holy writ to his 
_own purposes and notions. He picks out one text, and 
you’d think, to hear him talk, that there wan’t any thing 
else in the Bible. You’ve seen such people, 1 dare say.— 
| There’s some, for instance, make a great handle of the 
| command—* be not righteous over much,” and precious 
| good care they do take not to hurt themselves with over- 
_much righteousness. 


Then, there’s the permission, “ take 
a little wine for the stomach’s sake and thine often infirmi- 
| ties,” has made more invalids, and stomachs that have 
| soaking sakes, than ever will be known till the day of judg- 
ment. Jvhnny Gould’s text is what St. Paul says about 
being all things to all men ; and whether he’s got the apos- 
tle’s idea or not, he’s got one of his own, that he carries out 
pretty considerable thorough. 

John worked himself into every body’s mess before he’d 
been in towna month. ‘There was nobody living like John 
Gould. Every body found him the most entertaining and 
agreeable, and intelligent man in conversation that ever 
was. And what do you think he sa‘d to please ’em all that 
Only half a dozen words. 

I’ve told you before about a ’pothecary’s shep being a 
great lounge in the country. So is a shoemaker’s. There 
always happens, I can’t tell how it is, but it is so, to be just 
one bench that nobody uses—for in a gang of shoemakers, 
somebody is always sick, or gone down to York or Boston 
for shoe findings, or leather, or to carry home work done to 
order, or something. When that ain’t the case, somebody is 
gone to mill, or to work on the farm, or mending a pig-stye, 
or trading horses. Let it come about as it will, it is always 
an established fact that there’s one bench in a shoemaker’s 
shop that nobody is working on. Did you ever set down on 
a shoemaker’s bench ? If you didn’t never, you’ve got a 
treat in store, I can tell you. It goes ahead of stuffed ma- 
hogany chairs for real ease and comfert, any day in the 
week. 


way? 


Shining like a glass bottle, with a polish that can’t be got 
at if you try a purpose, there it is, inviting and coaxing the 
lounger. ““ Where’s 
Bill, or Jo?” he asks, as the case may be, when he sees the 
empty seat. “Oh, he’s gone to mill, or to York, or sick,” 
or something, somebedy ariswers. 


In he comes, first come, first served. 








Lounger then makes 
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hitch after hitch toward the bench, till down he squats into { you know. He never could be brought exactly to like John 
it, as easy as rolling off a log. It’s so low, and gives so | Gould’s style of singing, and I have seen him turn round as 
nicely, lets the whole body down into such a regular easy | short as if something bit him, of a Sunday in the singing 
fix, that a real loafer is made for the day when he once gets seats, when John Gould let out all he knew, and made his 
squatted. Then a fellow don’t want for amusement, neither. | voice sound above every body else. Bil! Saxbury plays the 
There’s plenty of bits of leather laying round to whittle, | bass viol, and some how or other, when John Gould puts in 
sharp knives to cut your nails with, whet stones to sharp | so loud, Bill gets into the spirit too, and makes the old viol 
your own knife, wooden shoe pegs to chew up, and a whole | tell its loudest story. Between ’em both, they monopolize 
berch full of things that you can put out of order in real | pretty much all the music,—but they’re getting me a-load 





© 








comfort. If there’s any real happiness in this world, it’s in 
disturbing and disarranging another man’s tools. After all 
this preface, I'll give you a sample of one of John Gould’s 
levees. 


“A pleasant day,” says the fellow that may be on the | 


stool. 

John Gould is singing a hymn of course. He just keeps 
up the conversation, saying one of his two or three words 
in parenthesis like—always putting his answer right into 
the middle of the line. “ A pleasant day,” says lounger— 
John is singing : 

** When I-a-israel of—jest so—the Lord beloved” — 

“Fine growing weather too.” 

‘‘Out from the land—jest so—of bondage came’’— 

Then may be there’s considerable of a pause. The wea- 
ther finished, politics came next. ‘“ President Tyler’s just 
the right sort of a man, to take Gen. Harrison’s place,” says 
the visitor. 

‘*Hark from the tombs—ezactly—a doleful sound,” 

“ Right up and down, and plain as a pike staff.” 

‘* Mine ears attend—jest so—the cry.’’ 

By this time there’s two or three more came in, standing 
in regular order for their turns atthe bench. No.1 he gets 
up when he thinks he’s bothered the others long enough 


keeping them waiting. No.2 slides into the seat, and the | 


weather is attended to first, of course. Then No, 2 takes up 
the newspaper—for there’s always a newspaper in a shoe- 
maker’s shop—‘ Well, I swan to man if old Tyler haint 
made a fool of himself!” 

** Life is the time—do tell—to serve the Lord—”’ 

“Why, he’s neither one thing nor another—he’s just no- 
thing at all!” 

** The time to insure—jest so—the great reward.” 

That’s the way he does it. That’s the way John Gould 
understands St. Paul. He’s all things to all men sure 
enough, administration and opposition, orthodox and univer- 
salist—he agrees with ’em all. He’s just their opinion ex- 
actly. I never see him fairly cornered but once, and then 
he wriggled out of it, just like an ecl. He was “ jest so- 
ing” to an out-an-out democrat, while a whig was waiting 
for his seat, and hearing every word; and what does the 
ellow do, but winked to the whig, while he “jest so’ed” to 

democrat—as much as to say we understand each 
other.” And John Gould did understand them both—just 
as he does every body else—but it takes a long head and 
pretty middling sharp eyes to read him, I can tell you. 

Sam Baker, the leader of the choir, he’s had pretty much 
all to do with the singing here, ever since I can remember. 
Sam is kind of naturally set down as one of our upper crust, 
along with Squire Smith, and Parson Williams, and the 
school master, and I might as well say myself, between us, 


of my story. 
Sam never give John Gould the least shade of encourage- 
| ment. He wouldn’t so muchas go down to the singing 
| meetings that Gould kept a getting up, and as to asking the 
| interloper to his own housc—gorry !—I guess he’d as soon 
| sent an invite to Black Hawk. But if he’d a had one grain 
| of John’s knack at managing he wouldn’t have been so up- 
pish. Old Gutiridge’s boys are too tarnal busy to clear 
| the stones o:.t of their tillage land, so they gather ’em up in 
| heaps, and say they’re good to draw the sun. That's the 
| way to deal with troublesome things that you can’t get rid 
|of. Managethem. That’s the way Sam Buker ought to 
| have done with the singing shoemaker—but he wasn’t up to 
| it. He huffed and slighted him, got him angry and wicked 
| —and now see what followed. 

| Gould didn’t “jest so” to every body for nothing. He 
| didn’t waste all that politeness for nothing, I can tell you. 
| He hada wheel within e wheel, a deep calculation and 
| scheme to carry out. He wanted to run an opposition to 
| Sam Baker, right in the very cyes of the whole congrega. 
| tion, and the cunning fellow work-d it so, that he did it too, 
| as fine as silk. It never scemed to be his plan, neither, nor 
| to come out of his head; any more than if he wasn’t a par. 
ty interested. ‘* John,” says one of the loungers, one day, 
|“ you ought to get up a singing school.” 

‘* Lift your loud voices—do tell—in triumph on high.” 


| “There hain’t been a regular singing school here this five 

| years, and there’s a lot on us would go.” 

| His chariots, his horsemen—jest so—all sunk in the wave~— 

} Fa sol, sol, sol, sol, sol la sol—”’ 

| Rap, tap, tap, tap, tittery bang! went the lapstone onto 

| the floor with a regular shoemaker’s shy. ‘ I want to know 
—really—well—if I could get up one,” said John, just as if 

he hadn’t been cutting and contriving how it was to be done 

| for the last three months. Well, the long and short of it 

| was that John did open, three evenings in the week, public 
nights Sundays, down to the vestry. 

He didn’t have a small school ncither. Terms were mo- 
derate, and John took up the new fashioned notion of telling 
every body they have voices, and that every body can sing 
well enough, if they will only open their mouths. He got 
in all the old hard cases that Sam Baker had told they 
couldn’t sing, and as Sam is rather a federalist, and strongiy 
suspected of having an opinion of his own; anc John Gould 
is a regular democrat, who was never known to disagree 
with any body, he walked straight over the course. He had 
lots of scholars, and even some of the old choir undertook to 
learn over again. We have fashions up here as wcll as down 
to York. John’s singing school became all the fashion — 
Fellows went to go home with the girls, and the girls went 
because they were sure the fellows would be there to go home 
with them. He “jest soed” the scholars into a precious good 
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humor with him, and through them he got upa great Gould 
party in the whole congregation. Sam Baker he only looked | 


on and snecred to find folks could be taken in so, but he said | 
nothing. 


Last Sunday was a week, since John Gould managed it so 
that good old Parson Williams suggested that the new scho- 
lars had better take places in “ the seats” and help out the | 
choir. The dear old gentleman never has his eyes open to 
more than half what is going on, and really thought that he | 


was recommending something that would delight all hands, | 
and the old choir in particular. 


As soon as the thing was | 
proposed, it was as good as sure. I do wish you could have 


heard Aunt Sally run on, when she heard of it. ‘ Lord!” | 


says she, “I hope their parents will come up and take care 
of the children.” ‘The youngest of these children is four- 


body a child that’s under thirty, and to speak of folks of for- 
ty as young women. 


Well into the seats they come. There was never such a 





tration and an opposition singing party before—and I guess 
there never will be again. Sam Baker stood up stiff and 
tall, just like some fellow you may have seen before now, 


' that feels he’s in a kind of an awkward fix, that was none of 


his own seeking, and that he aint a bit to blame for. When 
the hymn was named, he gave out the tune, and told the 
page, and the way the “ children” as Aunt Sally calls them, 
rattled and rustled the leaves to find their places, was new 
ina quiet place. The first hymn begun the singing race— 
three verse heats. The old choir started off cool and in 
good order, only Aunt Sally scemed a little louder than 
common. She was determined to be heard. The old 
singers had the first verse pretty much all to themselves, 
for nigh upon all the new beginners were afraid to open 
their mouths. John Gould made noise enough for all his 


teen years old, and thinks herself considerable of a young | tribe though. 
woman. But Aunt Sally she begins now to count every | 


| Next came verse number two. Some of the new singers 
begun it while Bill was drawing the symphony of verse 


| number one out on his base. John Gould blushed behind 
| his ears ; Sam Baker just give him one very composed look, 


thing seen before in Jonesville ineeting house, as an adminis. | which was worse than any thing else he could havedone or 
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said. 
and made John Gould feel cheap once, I guess. The whole 
of his school broke out into a titter, and the congregation 
stared and sce something or other was out of the way, they 
couldn’t justly tell what. On verse number three they all 
started together middling fair, and made a good deal of 
noise, if they didn’t much music. Sam Baker he liked all 
this, and kind a flattered himself that it would open people’s 
eyes. If he could a taken the sense of the congregation 
that minute, though, he’d a found that the music he thought 
disgraceful, they considered first rate. That’s the way all 
over the world, as well as in Jonesville. 
Ifa fellow can make 


Noise and impu- 
dence are the real standards of merit. 
a great hurrah, and plenty of bustle and racket, all the rest 
is taken for granted. 

When the sermon was through, Parson Williams gave 


notice that after the benediction the sehool would perform a | 


piece extra, just to show what could be done in the way of 
vocal music. I see Sam Baker’s jaw fall, when this come, 
and he leaned back, and folded his arms, as much as to hint 
‘I’m clear of this—it’s none of my doings.” When the 
benediction was pronounced, I watched the singing seats. 
John Gould looked hard at Baker, as if he thought the old 
set would clear out and leave them the field. But there’s 
no back out in our singers, I can tell you. The old choir 
they kept their then standing, just as if they’d been plaster 
images. John Gould hemmed and hawed, and hinted, but 


they were too obstinate to take, or understand a word, and | 


Aunt Sally in particular, she showed real spite, and tossed 
her head, and stuck to her place like a blister. 

This put John in rather a bad fix. 
show off his school to considerable advantage, and to show 
off himself as leader, right m the place where Sam Baker 
had stood for so many years. ‘The people were all waiting 
for the music, and he had to make a beginning. The old 
choir they turned right to the same piece, and when they all 
begun, I guess you’d a opened your ears. The scholars had 
had it drilled into ’em so that they didn’t need any looking 
over the books, and hearing Bill’s viol symphony they wan’t 
quite so likely to make a bull as they were at the first off. 
The hymn they took was Gould’s favorite, “‘ When Shep. 
herd’s watched.” He always liked that, for the “ fuguing.” 
If he didn’t get “ fugued” himself this time, I’m no judge. 

The first verse went off very well—very well, indeed, 
considering. Soin fact did the whole. Gould would been 
right glad to clear out then, but Sam Baker, he gets up with 
a grin, and looked so everlasting pleasant, that every body 
knew he was going to say something. He complimented 
the way that hymn was sung, in such right down strong 
language, that I couldn’t tell what was coming. I knew 
the critter had something under all this politeness. Sure 
enough, he wound off by saying he had no doubt, if it was 
agreeable, that the school would favor the congregation with 
another piece. 

Gould he’d watched him clear through. I 
man so tickled as the singing shoemaker. 
split up into grins, just like a sun-cracked apple. But when 
he came to the conclusion Gould was done up. He knew, 
and he saw now that Sam Baker knew, that there wa’n’t 
another piece in the whole collection that he dared to show 


off his school in. They’d learnt that by rote, and there 


He did calculate to ! 


never see a} 
His hard face | 


| from a demi-semi quaver. 

“Suppose I select a piece,” says Sam, says he. 

“Jest so—ah—ch—I gucss we'll sing the same over 
again.” 

Sam Baker crammed his handkerchief into his mouth, to 
| keep from snorting right out. John Gould looked daggers 
|a minute, then he gave the pitch, and away they started 
again. The first three lines : 


While Sheherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 


All went off very well. Then comes what they call the 

Suguing. 
And glo-o-0.o—. 

pipes Aunt Sally’s treble— 
And glo-o-o— 

comes in the second treble ; 
And glo-o— 

the tenor helps it out ; 
And glory shone around— 

By the whole choir. Here’s where Sam Gould prided 
himself in doing what he called the thorough base. His 
| Voice is fourteen octaves below the bull frog, and it really 
_ touched Bill’s pride to have all the shine taken right out of 
his big fiddle this way, as it was done in the first perform- 
-ance. So he give his bow arm way, as he calls it, and fairly 
/Mmade the floor shake under us. He did more than that, 
| too. 





John Gould was standing in the seat behind him, right 
| over his fiddle, bowing and stamping time for dear life. Just 
as Bill gave his bow one of his severest pulls, snap went the 
string—right into John Gould’s eye. 
ory into Oh!-ry, mighty quick, and from that into ky-ih. 
There was an end of the singing for that day. Mr. Gould 


he’s gone down to New York to sec some of your city ocu- 


It changed his glo-o- 


lists,—and hasn't got back yet. 
P. S.—If you sce any thing of Gould, just tell him Mr. 
Saxbury wants him to buy anew viol string, will you? 


I. J. 


_- Te 


Ancient Laws Revarine to Suicipr.—By the law of 
Thebes, the person who committed suicide was deprived of 
his funeral rites, and his name and memory were branded 
with infamy. ‘The Athenian law was equally severe: the 
hand of the seli-murderer was cut off, and buried apart from 
the body, as having been its enemy and traitor. The bodies 
of suicides, according to the Grecian custom, were not 
burned to ashes, but were immediately buried. ‘They con- 
sidered it a pollution of the holy element of fire to consume 
| in it the careases of those who had been guilty of self-mur- 
der. Suicides were classed “ with the public or private ene- 

my; with the conspirator, the sacrilegious wretch, and such 
| offenders who were punished by being impaled on the cross.” 
| In the island of Ceos the magistrates had the power of de- 
ciding whether a person had sufficient reasons for killing 





| himself. A poison was kept for that purpose, which was 
| given to the applicant who made out his case before the ma- 
| gistracy.— Anatomy of Suicide. 

Porutariry.—One of the plagues of popularity was felt by 
| Fox on his visit to Paris, in the applications of the French 
| artists to take his likeness. Modelists, sculptors, and paint- 
| ers haunted him with all the odd vehemence of the national 
| character. One sculptor peculiarly persecuted him to sit for 
/astatue. Fox at last inquired whether the sitting would put 
| him to any inconvenience, ‘None whatever,” said the 
| Frenchman; ‘ you must only take off your shirt, and sit 
| naked till you are modelled !"—Croly’s Life of Geo. IV. 
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ABROAD AND AT HOME. | husband handed her to the coach in silence, 





LEAF FROM 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Two bachelors, returned from an evening party, were dis- 


cussing what they had heard and seen. Here, let me tell 


the ladies, by way of parenthesis, that bachelors are quite as | 


apt to deal in seandal, and to express opinions of character 
je maids are. Men are as censorious, so far as their Icisure 
permits, as women. ‘They may not be quite so bitter, but 
they are full as mischievous, because being more unguarded, 
the y pull character to pieces m more public places. But a 
truce to didactics. 

‘Splendid !” Ned rejoined to some remark his confrere 


had made. 


“And always so amiable,” William rejoincd. ‘* Nothing | 


seems to discompose or to offend her. 
and neatness herself, she does not appear to observe that 
every one else is not so. And so kind to her husband too! 
Really, Staples has a jewel of a wife ’” 

Ned assented with a nod, ashe sipped his *‘ cold without.” 
William lighted a fresh segar and began again. 

“Why, I should have more than half a mind to be 
married imysclf, if it was n’t for poor Jack Rivers.” 

“Poor Jack, indeed !” 

“Was evera man so takenin?’ ‘Mr. Rivers, I should 
like to go home,’ said the wife, and Jack cut off our conver- 
sation and budged dircetly—pretending to like petticoat 
sovernment all the while. He takes it so meckly.” 
_ And there’s nothing taking about her neither. 
might not have known she was alive, had you not stum- 
bled against her. I warrant she makes herself heard at 
home.” 

“ Aye, that she does, I dare swear. Probably Jack is ta- 
king itnow. Poor fellow!” 

Bog te fellow !” sighed Ned again. “It’s a pity he 
threw himself away in matrimony.” 

“ And yet,” responded William, “ I would almost run the 
risk of getting such a woman as Rivers has, for the chance 
of marrying sucha wife as Staples married.” 


Ned assented, and they went to bed to dream upon it. 
¥ *¥ ¥ . * 


Mrs. Staples was a brilliant woman. She had excited more 
adiniration that night than that of the two giddy bachelors. 
She had put any number of unmarried women in admiration 


of matrimony—or rather had given an awakener to their 


The paragon of taste | 


You | 


| another appointment for him. 


the door was 
closed, the carriage rolled away, and not a word was said, 
during the short ride home. He tendered his arm as she 
stepped from the coach—she used him to dismount and took 
no further notice of him, but mounted the stoop with a ra- 
ther angular bound or two. Nobody was looking at her— 
why study grace by moonlight? She had rung down the 
servant before her husband had ascended the steps. 

He walked into the drawing room with any thing but 
the airof one who expected to be weleomed—and sat down 
without saying a word. He did not dare to speak—for he did 
not know how sueh presumption might be received. She 
had no such motive for hesitation, but kept silence till her 
husband had reached the happiness of oblivion. ‘Then she 
threw a stone into the waters of his temporary Lethe which 
made the bitter dregs rise again. 

* Now, Mr. Staples I hope you are satisfied. You have 
dragged me out—worn me to death, and come home to sit 
and mope. Now you are happy !” 

“T wish Iwas!” 

Unlucky devil—to think of repartee like this! 

“ You wish you were! You do indeed! 
compliment to me, Mr. Staples ! 

** Anna—my dear !” 

Anna pouted till the rouge cracked. 

“You know that I missed a business appointment this 
evening, at your request to wait upon you, and now to thank 
me in this way is a little too—” 

Staples said no more. The angelic, the brilliant, the ac- 
complished, the amiable Mrs. Staples rose suddenly, and 
walked so menacingly toward him, that he quailed. But she 
only looked in his face an instant, as if the will of the basi- 
lisk was in her heart, if the power of one was not in her 
eyes, and sailed out of the room with a cross chambermaid’s 
swing—leaving him to follow when he might. 

He dropped asleep in his chair—waked at daylight—and 
crept to his comfortless pillow. He breakfasted alone, and 
was told at dinner by his amiable lady that she had made 
She was pleasant at table— 
for they had a guest to dine. That guest went away to 
swear she was an angel, and Mr. Staples and his amiable 


That is a refined 
But it is so like you.” 


wife spent this evening and night as they did the last. 


wishes, for women are supposed to have an intuitive admira- | 


Is that a libel or not? She had also 


almost persuaded many uwrmarricd men to become Bene- 


tion for the ordinance. 


diets. Such a pattern woman ! 


not need to speak to tell him so. 


Mary Rivers, on the contrary, had excited no general re- | 


mark. 


did not, like the other, talk toa houseful at once, thought her 
a very good sort of a woman—nothing remarkable, and ra. 
They rather wondered, like our two friends, 


We will invoke 


ther repulsive. 
at her husband’s choice. Asmodeus and 


follow both couples. 


laughing image of a sylphlike beauty on every body’s me. 


mory, While they almost shouted their admiration. The 





'I'wo or three who had conversed with her, for she | 


* . 7 * * t a7 


Jack Rivers and his wife walked home. He kept no 
coach, though better able than the other—and on this, as on 
other points, his wife and he were unanimous in opinion.— 
She took his arm with the easy confidence of true affection, 
and the still moonlight made them wish the walk even long- 
er. They had been married five years, and her honey-moon 
was not over. She was grateful for his attention, and did 
There is a tacit mode of 
expressing pleasure, more eloquently than by words. Nobody 
cried “a brilliant woman!” as she left the house—nobody 
envied Jack Rivers. He was even with them all—for he 
envied nobody. He had no need. 

‘The morning sun was not more cheerful than were their 
faces at the breakfast table. One child reflected in its coun- 


‘tenance the happiness as well as the features of both pa- 
Mrs. Staplesg bowed and smiled to the door, and left a | 


rents—and as Rivers walked dowathe street to go to his bu- 


| siness, the silent prayers of a devoted wife guarded his foot- 
| Steps. 
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“ Devilish hard times, Ned?” 

Ned waited for the echo of corks to subside (they were at 
dinner) before he gave his very thoughtful monosyllabic an- 
swer. Hard times they were indeed, and the young men 
wondered why. They looked at the princely garniture of 
the table d’hote—they heard the Bacchine artillery around 
them, they saw the foppishness of diamonds on fingers 
whose signature would not be accepted for the jewels they 
wore—they arranged plans for fast trotting on the Avenues, 
and talked of killing horses as killing flies—they discussed 
the relative merits of different billiard cues—and could trace 
no connexion between these signs and the times. 

“* Who is down to-day ?” inquired William, as he iced his 
champagne. 

“* Staples for one.” 

“The deuce he is! Well, I pity his wife. 
brilliant woman and can bear up under it.” 

“ Rivers for another.” 

“ Poor fellow! I pity Aim. 
clay of his give him a dance! However she will bear it 
well enough for herself, if she has only brains enough te 
comprehend the charge, which I doubt. Rivers’ case will 


be a hard one at home, sure enough.” 
* * * “ ” * * * * * 


But she is a 


Won’t that piece of cold 


Let us go back a few hours. Mrs. Staples is in a fashion- 
able store. The leading cleiks do not, as has been their 
wont, desert the other customers to hurry to her three deep. 
One clerk, the youngest, and most unsophisticated, is very 
attentive to the brilliant woman. Vexed and annoyed, she 
calls to the others, each in his turn, and gets a civil, but cold 
reply. It isall past her comprehension, but she orders a bill 
of goods—requests that they shall be sent home immediate- 
ly, and leaves the store. The boy is proud to have sold a 
bill of five hundred dollars—but is astonished when dircct- 
ed to let them lie till farther directions. But tiie instruc. 
tions come from the principal, and he obeys without ques- 
tioning. 

Dinner is cold at the house of Mr. Staples, and at last he 
comes. He wears not his usual meek air, but looks reso. 
lute, the resolution of despair, as he silently feeds himself 
—with scarce gentlemanly attention to his lady. She bears 
this awhile in silence—till at length the servants are aston. 
ished with her exclamation— 

“ Staples! you are a brute!” 

The unhappy hushand rested his elbows on the table 
and buried his face in his hands. 
ceeded : 

“‘ Every thing and every body annoys me—till I am per- 
feetly wretched. Synchaw’s people, where I have spent 
thousands, treated me like a fishwoman to-day, and the ar- 
ticles I bought and ordered home immmediately have not 
come yet!” 

Staples leaned over the board and whispered to his wife. 
As he proceeded her eyes opened, first with astonishment, 
then with the fixedness of despair. He ceased—the fork in 
her hand was bent double on her plate—her muscles grew 
rigid, she screamed—and was in hysterics. 


His angelic wife*pro- 


Synchaw had peculiar notions of “ spending thou. 
sands !” His goods were indeed spent—but where were 
his retnrng ? 








ea ee ee ne aren ars nee. — 





Mrs. Rivers met her husband at the door. ‘Is it as you 
feared, John ?” 

‘* Even so, and worse.” 

‘“‘ Bear up—be cheerful—for we have a guest.” 

He did bear up. The wife played her part before her 
country cousin, for such he was, and he went away with. 
out a suspicion that all was not well with the Rivers family. 
Had it been necessary they would not have scrupled to 
have conversed before him upon the subject—but it was not, 
and they carried on a conversation on ordinary topics— 
till they almost forgot, themselves, that Rivers was a bank. 
rupt. 

That night the wife looked at a brief general schedule 
of her husband's liabilities and assetts. There was no 
mystery to her in figures; and there was no terror in 
poverty. She anticipated her husband in propositions for 
economy, until he put a check to her self-denial, and con- 
vinced her that matters were not so bad as they seemed. 
That night “ poor Jack Rivers’—the ‘poor fellow” of 
our dinner table interlocutors, went to rest the happiest 
man on the continent. 

It was easy for Rivers to obtain an extension. His books 
told the whole story, and showed him not the victim of his 
own extravagance, but the accidental bankrupt. Five years 
have passed since these events happened, and Rivers is 
again solvent. His bankruptcy was an accidental result to 
him from the failure of others, and not the fruit of his own 
extravagance. Now, he keeps his coach. 

And Staples—where is he? He is the superintendant of 
the establisnment of his successors—and miglit have been 
their partner—but for his wife. An extravagant woman 
can no more change her nature than the leopard his spots ; 
and the friends of a doubly unfortunate man—unfortunate 
in business, and unfortunate by marriage, know better than 
to be accessory to his utter destruction. If Mrs. S. was an 
uncomfortable partner in prosperity, what is she now? We 
must do her the justice, however, to say that she is a better 
wife than when she was a brilliant woman. A few years 
farther schooling may make her what she used to scem in 
public—but she has much to learn yet. Staples would 
consider her quite an angel, if she did not a little too often 
charge him with the beggary which she herself caused—or if 
she would not persist in calling that beggary, which to him 
is more like wealth than was his apparent prosperity. 

Our two bachelor friends are yet in the market—yet un. 
decided. 


menced, for women like Mrs. Staples. 


They looked, when the time of this sketch com- 
Mrs. Rivers is now 
their beau ideal—but such women arc not to be had so easily. 
Ladies who are capable of loving their husbands practically, 
and really, without romance, affectation, or hysterics, are very 
apt to be puritanical in their notions, and to shun men with 
‘** accomplishments.” But as Masters Ned and William have 
learned that all is not gold that glitters, and that the glo. 
rious woman abroad may make a husband both inglorious 
and unhappy at home, they have at least escaped brilliant 
matches, leading to dull poverty. They continue to admire 
brilliance, but have learned also to distrust it. As there are 


plenty of Neds and Williams to be met in the world, it is a 
safe rule to consider that lady not very enviable for a part- 
ner, who attracts danglers of such a kidney, as the two 
bucks we have used as the representatives of a large class, 
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AN EVENING IN JUNE. 


O’er the broad, varied, lovely landscape swelling— 
From garden, field and leafy arbour round ; 
Of rural peace and calm seclusion telling, 





Where rosy health and sweet content is found— 
Comes, mingled with some warbler’s joyous tune, 
The incense-freighted, balmy breath of June. 


Imbowered 1n foliage, and festooned with flowers, 
Suburban seats and villas greet the eye ; 
Wooing the wearied cit, a few brief hours 
To bask, sweet June, beneath thy glorious sky. 
Mid haunts of youth—there fancy lingers still— 
Where gentle zephyrs fan the breezy hill. 


Unlike pale autumn’s sombre-tinted sadness— 
That tells of withered flowers and leafless trees— 
Fair June, thou breathest hope and joy and gladness, 
In every murmuring rill, or fragrant breeze, 
Gilding each sacred grove and gay parterre, 
Each hallowed walk, to love, or friendship dear. 


Romantic heights! with ruined fortress crested—* 
Whose storied scenes, can fire the poet’s lay ; 
I climb thy verdant slopes, from care divested— 
To view the Isles that gem yon sparkling bay, 
Those dim “ blue hills,” those gallant barks in motion, 


And the stern grandeur of yon heaving Occan. 


The smiling pastures, fresh, from recent shower, 

Assume a deeper, purer, brighter green ; 
The vivid lightning’s renovating power, 

Restores tho sky its bland and blue serene. | 
And where the ‘ Cloud King’s’ muttering voice was heard, 
Suceced the insect’s hum and song of bird. 


And see! beneath the splendid drapery gleaming, 
Of gorgeous clouds, that shroud the glowing skics— 
The swift-declining god of day is streaming— 
Brightening—and mingling with the rainbow’s dyes. 
While the fair scene, in mellow light seems drest— 





Like fancy-pictured regions of the blest! 


Behold yon Arch! prismatic colors h'ending— 
In varying shades of purple, gold and green ; 
Its glowing tints, to all the prospect lending— 
The semblance of some blissful fairy scene. 
Emblem of hope! bright harbinger of heaven! 
Brief,—bcautiful! it fades like hues of even. 


The dusky outline of the distant mountain—t 
Far in the back ground, westward, bounds the scene ; 
The grove and orchard, meadow, stream and fountain, 
In blended light and contrast wild, are seen, 
While cottage, stately dome, and village spire, 
Glitter in sunset sheen, like liquid fire! 
Not in the crowded streets and pent up alleys 
Of yon proud mart, where thrift and commerce teem ; 
But here, midst Nature’s verdant hills and valleys, 
Thou holdest still, sweet June, thy sway supreme. 





* “ Dorchester Heights,” South Boston. 
+‘* Wachusett Mountain,” Worcester Co., Mass., said to 
be distant forty miles, 
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Here I retreat, an hour, from noise and strife, 
To taste the calm delight of rural life. 


O, Nature! at thy pure and holy altar, 

Amidst thy solemn pomp and scenes sublime— 
To group thy features, bolder hands might falter, 
Than such, as feebly frame, this simple rhyme. 
But I would linger, meekly, at thy shrine, 

And gild my pencil in thy rays divine. 


Fair June—that comest, crowned with fragrant flowers, 
# And deck’st thy garments with the iris hues; 
Ah! why so brief thy stay among our bowers ? 

Linger and bless us, with thy twilight dews— 
Remain, to cheer us with those brilliant dyes, 
That glow amidst thy gorgeous evening skies ! 


Now sober evening o’er the scene reposes— 
The zephyr’s minstrelsy is hushed to rest ; 

Night’s radiant gems she one by one discloses~ 
The twilight faintly glimmers in the west. 

Cheered, though admonished, by yon friendly moon, 

I'll homeward wend—and dream of thee, sweet June. 
Boston, June, 1841. Jo he 





From the Romance of “ Charles O'Malley.” 


Larry M’Hale. 


Airn—It's a bit of a thing, &c. 
I. 
“Oh! Larry M‘Hale he had little to fear, 
And never could want when the crops didn’t fail, 
He'd a house and demesne and eight hundred a-year, 
And the heart for to spend it had Larry M’Hale. 
The soul of a party,—the life of a feast, 
An illigant song he couid sing, I'll be bail ; 
He would ride with the rector, and drink with the priest, 
Oh! the broth of a boy was old Larry M‘Hale. 


Il. 
“t's little he cared for the judge or recorder, 


His house was as big and as strong as a jail; 
With a cruel four pounder, he kept all in great agder, 
He’d murder the country, would Larry M’Hale. 
He'd a blunderbuss too ; of horse pistols a pair; 
But his favorite weapon was alwaysa flail ; 

I wish you could see how he'd empty a fair, 
For he handled it neatly, did Larry M‘Hale. 


Ill. 
“His ancestors were kings, before Moses was born, 
His mother descended from great Uraua Vaile: 
He laughed all the Blakes and the Frenches to scorn; 
They were mushrooms compared to old Larry M’Hale. 
He sat down every day to a beautiful dinner, 
With cousins and uncles enough for a tail; 
And, though loaded with debt, oh! the devil a thinner 
Could law or the sheriff make Larry M’Hale. 
IV. 
“ With a larder supplied anda cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to Kinsale, 
Ashe piously said,‘ I’ve a plentiful board, 
‘ And the Lord he is good to old Larry M’ Hale.’ 
So fillup your alass, and a high bumper give him, 
It’s little we'd care for the tithes or repale ; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in, 
If we only had plenty like Lanny M’Hate.” 
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“Mary Draper.” 


ain—Nancy Dawson. 


“ Dont talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave about your foreign flames, | 
That never lived—except in drames, 

Nor shone, except on paper ; 

Ill sing vou ’bouta girl I knew, 

Who lived in Ballywhacmacrew, 

And, let me tell you, mighty few 
* Could equal Mary Draper. 





Ifer cheeks were red, her eyes were blue, 

Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 

Iler foot was small, and neat to view, 
Her waist was slight and taper ; 

Her voice was music to yourear, 

A lovely brogue, so rich and clear, 

Oh, the like I ne’er again shall hear 


As frem sweet Mary Draper. 
She'd ride a wall, she’d drive a team, 
Or with a fly she’d whip a stream, 
Or may be sing you ‘ Souiannts Dream,’ | 


” 
= 


| 
For nothing could escape her; | 
I’ve seen her too—upon my word— | 
At sixty yards bring down a bird, | 
Oh! she charmed ail the Forty-third! 
Did lovely Mary Draper. 


| 
| 
And at the spring assizes ball, | 
The junior bar would one and all 
For all her fav’ rite dances call, 
And Harry Deane would caper ; 
Lord Clare would then forget his lore, | 
King’s Counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 
For love of Mary Draper. 


- 
~ 


The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 

Were all her slaves, and so would you, 

If you had only but one view 
Of such a face and shape, or 

Iler pretty ancles—but, ohone, 

It’s only west of old Athone 

Such girls were found—and now they’re gone ; 
So here’s to Mary Draper.” 





WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
SONG.—ny F. PANTON. 
Let those who are wiser mourn hope’s broken promise, 
There are some happy moments in life after all — 
White feathers that Time, as he vanishes from us, 
Shakes out from his wings, ’mid the dark ones that fall. 
When Love seems the soul of each bud that uncloses, 
And smiles ’mid the green of his myrtle-wove crown— 
And if a stray thistle peeps up ’mid the roses, 
Its thorns the next moment are hidden in down— 
Oh! thus in youth we idly sing, 
When some glittering lure hath won us : 
But soon Time glides with steadier wing, 
And its shadow alone falls on us. 





Those few happy years of existence soon leave us, 
And though her bright promise still beckons us on, 
Those friends who could share what that promise might 
give us, 
Have left us its pain or enjoyment alonc— 
*Tis a cold, mournful thought, as one gathers the embers 
That slowly die out on some once happy hearth— 
To feel he is all that is left, or remembers 
IJis dreary old home and companions in mirth. 
Then the haunts where those he lov’d once met, 
Andeach relic strewn around him 
Seem empty echoes, murmuring yet 
Some faithless song that bound him. 
New York, June 5th, 1841. 








WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
THE WEST. 
BY MRS. LOIS B. ADAMS. 

They tell me of a brighter land, 

Where everlasting Summer smiles ; 
Of waves by Southern breezes fanned, 

Encirecling bright and sunny isles. 
But, oh! the West, the changing West, 
In ever varying livery drest ; 
Its lovely Spring, with fleeting train, 
Its Autumn sad, with waving grain ; 





Its Wintry storms and Summer showers, 
The beauty of its wildwood bowers, 

Its rolling rivers, proud and free, 

Ilave more than magic charms for me. 


They tell me of a fairer sky, 
Where cloudiess sunshine ever dwells, | 
Of sunny vales and mountains high, 
Of dashing rills and flowery dells. 
But, O! I love these changing skies, 


Where stormy clouds inconstant rise ; 
Their gorgeous shapes so wildly frec, 
Have more majestic charms for me 
Than glories that unchanging lie, 


In fair Italia’s glowing sky ; 
And Flora’s flowery plains of pride, 
More lovely than the mountain’s side ; 
And for the dells so warm and low, 


Where streams with ceaseless music flow— 
Give me the loved and lovely West, 
With every varying livery drest. 


I know that olden tales have flung 
A charm around the Eastern world, 

Where erst the early poets sung, | 
Where Freedom first her flag unfurled. 

And spell-bound memory lingers yet, 

found many a mouldering parapet ; 

And o’er those crumbling-walls to mourn, 

Full oft will weeping Fancy turn : 


But yet, methinks, that Fancy’s tear 
Should warmer flow o’er rums here; 
For not when fell the warrior brave, 


Have marbles marked his lowly grave ; 
His followers laid their chief to rest 

In some lone valley of the West ; 

No records on the lists of fame, 


To us may tell his deeds or name ; 
Naught but the simple mounds arise, 
1 » al eee 00 
0 point us where the warrior lies. 
- | 
O! tell me not that Eastern themes 
Alone can minstrel art inspire ; 


I know that here a poet’s dreams 

Are often warmed with holy fire. 
What! know ye not a theme for song 
Is borne by every breeze along ; 
Though not amid Castalian groves, 
Where still poetic Fancy roves ; 
Though not round lone Parnassus’ hill, 
Where classic learning lingers still, 


Or where Ionian isles are flung 
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Like emeralds on the restless wave ; 
These western winds have ever sung 
A dirge o’er Genius’ hallowed grave. 
Then tell of forests dark and deep, 
Where many a daring deed was done, 
By chieftains now in dreamless sleep, 
Who erst have victories lost and won. 
They linger round the mouldering walls 
Of ruined cities in the West, 
Where thousands from their crumbling halls 
In shades of dark oblivion rest ; 
Or should the musing poet’s ear 
Refuse such sadd’ning sounds to hear ; 
They'll instant change the mournful theme 
And wake to life a brighter dream. 
The dark-eyed Indian maid shall come 
Once more to view her woodland home, 
And as she pours her welcome song 
The breeze shall bear its notes along. 
’T wiil tell of wealth, and pride and power, 
Of loves exchanged in wildwood bower ; 
Of hearts who pledged their truth till death, 
And blest their fate with dying breath. 
Again the bounding deer shall roam 
O’er flowery prairies wild and free ; 
Again the red-man’s forest home 
Unfettered Freedom's home shall be. 
O! seck not, then, in classic lore 
Alone, for minstrel art and fire ; 
Seck not that gift in deeds of yore 
Which western scenes may well inspire : 
Sweet Fancy here delighted roves, 

And ne’er could poet be more blest 
Than wandering ’mid the bowering groves 
That crown our loved and lovely West. 
Constantine, (Mich.) May, 1841. 
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| that he had rather a treacherous memory in military affairs, 
|and did not think it looked martial to be seen giving the 
| words of command to “ shoulder”—* order”—*stand at 
| ease,” &c., out of his corporal’s text-book. 
| Notwithstanding his military ardor and renown, however, 
Sir Watkins was particular never to make any warlike de- 
| menstration unless on the established parade days; and, 
therefore, wonderful was the dismay and curiosity of the 
good people of Wrexham on a certain morning in the year 
of our Lord, 1798—(the aforesaid morning not being one of 
| those set apart for, and dedicated to the purposes of martial 
| glory)—as they saw, with “all their eyes open,” the re- 
doubted Colonel of the Fusileers, armed cap-a-pie, and 
| mounted on a most ferocious looking Flintshire poney, dashing 
up through the main street—as if he were either stark mad 
—following some phantom enemy, whom the terror of his 
' countenance had frightened into a full retreat—or making a 
‘ool of himself for a wager. 

And when Sir Watkins had rode up the street at a full 


} 


| gallop, he turned his charger and rode down the street, at a 
| fuller gallop; and then he drew his blood red hanger—for 
| truly was it blood red with the rust of ages—and made sun- 
| dry cuts and thrusts at the atmospheric air, nearly leaving 
his bloody-minded Flintshire poney short of a head, in the 
fulness of his martial enthusiasm; and, in the meantime, the 
Sambrians began to line the streets, looking all sorts of 
ve and admiration—con/essing in their hearts, that there 
n ver did exist sach a mighty warrior as Sir Watkins Wil- 
lin. 1 Wynn—and wondering that the English government did 
not send him abroad to finish the war, and put a closer to 
the mortal career of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was at that 
time driving the civilised world before him like a flock of 
scared sheep. 

The cause of such an outlay of valorous manifestations on 
the part of our Colonel is soon told. On the day before 
news had been received in the Welch metropolis (where, in 
those days, news was usually received about three times a 

| year,) of the breaking out of the Irish rebellion; and there- 


THE T H RE E AVENGERS. | on the editor of the Wrexham Patriot delivered himself of a 





BY JOHN M. MOORE. 


CHAPTER I. 





flaming leader, setting forth that His Majesty, King George 
| the Third, had been graciously pleased to order the utter ex- 
| termination of the wild Irish; and to this end had made a 
| free offer of all their lands and other commodities to such of 


| ‘ ; : : 
Sir Watkins William Wynn, “ the Welshman’s God and | his loyal subjects as might proceed forthwith to put his 


King,” as he was called, was a thorough-going Cambrian | wishes inexecution. Following this leader was a call to all 
gentleman, born and reared among the granite mountains of | Welshmen who wished to make their everlasting fortunes, 


North Wales—tracing his genealogy, like his countrymen in | to be up and doing; and a gentle hint, that if that redoubted 


general, to a family who preceded Adam—and scarcely con- | warrior, Sir Watkins Wiiliam Wynn, would only put himself 


descending to think that there was any place of the slight. | at the head of them, not only would they become possessed 
est importance but North Wales, in all creation. Besides| of innumerable potato patches, &c., &c., but cover them- 

| being a Welsh gentleman, Sir Watkins was also a Welsh | selves with immortal glory. 

| soldier; that is, he was a Colonel—or King for that matter | Such an article on the warlike mind of the commander of 

| of the Wrexham Fusileers, as bloodless a body of military | the Fusileers acted, of course, somewhat in the manner that 
heroes, by the way, as ever cultivated the science of looking 'ared hot poker might be supposed to operate on a barrel of 
barbarous in second-hand chacowts and train-band uniforms; | gunpowder, and the awful result was, that by the dawn of 
and, on the strength of this position, great was the sensation | the following morning, the bear skin cap, the rusty hanger, 
which the worthy baronet produced for miles around when- | the leather breeches, and all the other items that went to 
ever he ventured to shove his gouty toes into his war-boots, | make up the uniform of a Welsh train band general in the 
and to call forth his invincibles to go through the platoon | latter end of the eighteenth century, were put in requisition ; 
and manual exercises in the old market house; for Sir Wat-| and were, as we have seen, in brief time afterwards, as- 


kins always drilled his myrmidons under cover, by reason | tonishing the natives of the quiet town of Wrexham. 
! 
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The upshot of these occurrences was, that Sir Watkins re- 
ceived the full permission of the authorities of Wrexham, 
then and there acting, to raise a regiment of mounted volun- | 
teers, for the purpose of proceeding to Ireland to kill off the 
rebels in the greatest possible numbers, so as to leave no 
heirs to estates, and hence no chance for subsequent law 
suits; and to take possession of so many square miles of the 
country as they could fight their way through, in the name | 
and for the benefit of North Wales, and her lineal issue for 
ever and ever. It was further provided that the volunteers 
should have the pleasure of arming, equipping, and support- 
ing themselves during the war; and, consequently, when 
the regiment was organized, it was found to be composed of 
none but men of substance and respectability, for the mo- | 
ney required to secure even the commission of a full private, | 
was buta little short of a hundred pound sterling. Never- | 
theless, such was the thirst for slaughter and renown, and | 
the certainty of success, that the number allotted for the re- 
giment—six hundred strong—was rapidly made up; and 
when all was ready, they were assembled in the warlike | 
marxct house—presented with a set of maiden colors by the | 
selectmen—baptised by the appellation of the “ Ancient 
Britons”—and then marched out of the town on their road 
to glory, amid the whirlwind of applause, and ef invocations 
to the gods of battles and of wealth. 





CHAPTER II. 
Albeit, the news of the Irish rebellion had been so recently 
annuunced in the Welsh principality, it was now some three 


months old, and in a state of great forwardnessand promise. | 
Indeed, in the majority of the engagements which had taken 
place, the enthusiasm of the people had proved more than a 


match for the discipline of the regular soldicry; and Father | 
Murphy, the warrior clergyman, had already immortalized | 
himself, and given the cause of his countrymen the appear- | 


ance of receiving aid from heaven, by utterly vanquishing a | 
considerable army of the British line with a mere handful of | 
old men, women, and children. The arrival of the An- 
cient Britons” in Dublin was therefore regarded as quite a 
godsend by the loyalists; the more so, that they were really 


a fine looking body of men, and possessed of courage and 
energy, as it was supposed, more than sufficient to make up | 
for their awkwardness, and want of experience in the art | 
of war. It was found necessary, however, to cajole them a 
little, as they refused to act unless the expected reward was 
guarantied to them; and accordingly they received a pro- 
mise of such parts of the county ef Wexford—as belonged 
to the rebels—(which, by the way, probably did not | 
amount to an acre in fee simple), the moment they had beat 
them out of it. 

Thus inspired, the Welshmen, with the redoubted Sir 
Watkin at their head, dashed off for Wexford, where they 


arrived just in time to encounter the forces of the rebel Ge- 
neral Holt, which were on their way, as is supposed, to as- 
sist in the threatened stormixg of Dublin. The Irishmen, 
being on foot, and withal a ragged and motley looking as- 
semblage, mustering scarcely more than four hundred men, 
the Cambrians promised themselves an early victory, and 
spurred blindly to the onset. It took them, however, but 
little time to convince themselves that they had seriously un- 
derrated the enemy ; for at their first—which was also their | 


' 
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last charge—they left thirty of their comrades dead or wound- 
ed on the field, without having given a scratch to a single 
rebel, by way of offset. Nor is this to be wondered at, as 
the Wexford men—who fought on foot—were armed with 
those long pikes peculiar to Irish rebellions, which are far 
more efficacious in resisting a charge of cavalry than the 
bayonets themselves; and also, as the Cambrians, being ful! 
of Welsh choler and rashness, and having all confidence in 
their leader, rushed right in the teeth of the bristling and 
unbroken phalanx, esteeming themselves as perfectly invin- 
cible to the opposing ragamuffins, until the moment when 
they saw but too plainly that they had received a most mar- 
vellous drubbing. Then it was that they regretted not 
being on footalso; but if they found their horses an inconve- 
nience to them in one instance, they had to acknowledge 
them to be a great advantage in another; fur immediately as 
Sir Watkins had recovered from the shock which his nerves 
had sustained from the issue of his first passage at arms, he 
gave the word “to the right about wheel ;’? whereon they 
wheeled to the right about, and dashed off as fast as their 
Cambrian nags could carry them; thus teaching General 
Holt and his merry men, that if they (the Ancient Britons 
could not beat them at fighting, they could at least beattheia 
at running away. 

We do not mean to indicate by this that Welshmen are cow 


| ards; for it is well known to us thata braver race of people 


is not to be found on terra firma—but odd things will hap- 
pen occasionally ; and the above is a veritable and weil at- 
tested fact, touching the contest between the Irish rebel Ge- 
neral Holt, who was hanged (and the more’s the pity,) about 
six months afterwards—and the regiment of Ancient Britons 
—inthe County of Wexford. 


‘ 


On the retura of the Cambrian warriors to Dublin, Sir 


Watkins and his men claimed the volunteer soldier’s privi- 
lege of disbanding of their own accord, and going to their 
native homes, declaring as a reason for their premature re- 
treat into private life, that they did not think the lands in 
Ireland worth fighting for; and hence, in a day or two after- 
wards, four hundred of the ancient Britons set sail from 
Dublin in the Hollyhead packet. 
produced considerable excitement in North Wales; and, as 


Their arrival naturally 


they brought home but little money, and no title deeds, peo. 
ple began to say some hard things of them; but the matter 
was soon set to rest by an article, written by Sir Watkins 
himself, in the Wrexham Patriot, which stated to the effect 
that the ancient Britons had covered themselves with glory 
in Ireland, and that the wild peopie in that country could no 
more stand up against them and live, than water cou! 
up hill; but that the country was an uninhabitable bog, 
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| where there were no leeks, and toasted cheese could not be 


had for love or money, and accordingly that no true Welch- 
man could condescend to take it as a gift, much less to fight 
or die for it. Such we say was the spirit of the aitiele in 
the Patriot; and as there was no other paper published or 
read in that part of the country—and no other medium of 
news believed in, the statement not only gained credence, 
but the ancient town of Wrexham was illuminated in honor 
of the safe return of so many of her warlike sons, after hav- 
ing performed such prodigies of valor in foreign lands; and 
on one of the transparencies sported on the occasion, and 
still kept as a memento of the prowess of ancient Welsh- 
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men, in the town hall, appeared the figure of the illustrious 
Sir Watkins, dealing death about him in all directions, with 


his ferocious hanger—and with upwards of twenty of the | 


Wexford rebels, without heads, weltering at his fect. 





CHAPTER III. 

It has been stated that out of the six hundred ancient Bri- 
tons which arrived in Dublin, about thirty had been killed 
and wounded, and that upwards of four hundred had return- 
ed home, thus leaving 
This balance, which 


a considerable balance undisposed of. 
amounted to a hundred and twenty 
mounted men, was the 
individuals of decision and courage, who made up their minds 
rather to stay where they were though they died by it, than 
to go home empty-handed to be laughed at. 


officer of dragoons—named Morriss Graham, who promised 
them plenty of success aad plunder if they would make him 
their captain, and implicitly fellow his commands. 
the Welchmen unhesitatingly agreed; and permission hav- 


ing been obtained from the castle, granting the reorganized | a few rods of the smoking ruins—which they averred they 


company of Ancient Britons liberty to go wherever they 
might choose, for the purpose of annoying, killing, and plun- 
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flower of the flock, and consisted of | 


They were also | 
incited to this determination by an Irishman—formerly an 


To this | 


| struction, which the fiery element had come to help them 
| out in. In a moment, several domestics and other inmates 
who came rushing from the fire, were butchered by the 
excited Cambrians. Anon the lady of the mansion, Mrs. 
| Ellen Gardiner, was seen descending a flight of stairs; but 

on perceiving Graham regarding her with a smile of malig- 
' nant triumph, she darted back again, and was instantly lost 
| sight of amid the flame and smoke. With the yell of a fiend 
| and the rush of a maniac, Graham followed her, and was 
heard in mad pursuit after the fugitive, flight by flight, until 
| both gained the roof of the house, when Mrs. Gardiner, see- 
ing that there was no alternative from death, but dishonor, 
made one bold plunge, and in the same second her mangled 


corpse, with a smile of victory on its lip, lay weltering in the 
court-yard. Graham soon returned to his men, foiled of his 
| crowning hope of vengeance, and commenced a search for 
the husband of the murdered lady, but without success; 
whereon he commanded that the building should be plunder- 
ed, and demolished at once; and immediately thereafter, the 


| captain and his band of miscreants pitched their tents within 


dering the Irish people, forth went Captain Graham and his | 


men on a general expedition. 

There is litthe known of this Graham now, other than that 
he was a consummate and blood-thirsty villain, and that he 
united himself with the Cambrian volunteers for the purpose 


of enabling himself to gratify a private revenge. The latter 


fact, however, he kept a secret from his soldiers, whom he 
led from village to villa 


Tre 
s\>5 


committing the most dreadful atro- 
cities; for it is recorded of them that they spared neither 
sickness or poverty, sex or age, but even (in their predilec- 
tion for the killing of heirs) slaughtered the sucking babes, 
with as invch energy as they murdered their parents. 
Having marked their way with the blood of the defence- 
less and innocent, into the interior of Leinster, and also filled 


their saddle-bags with plunder, Graham led his myrmydons 


by a circuitous route, into the county of Wicklow, where | 


they continued their murders, and depredations for some 


retired mansion, much larger, and more respectable thar any 
they had heretofore ventured a descent on. 


hain, however, ordered an immediate attack on the house; 


the windows, that the inmates meditated a stout resistance ; 
but before a shot was fired on either side, a female appeared 
on a balcony, and demanded of the besiegers what they 
wanted. 

“] want,” replied Graham, advancing, “ to be revenged! 
You, in your time, refused to have me, and married my ene- 
my—and now, it being my time, I will spill out his brains 
on his own hearth stone, and take you without your con- 
sent.” 

While the captain was yet speaking, a bullet whistled by 
his ear, penctrating the skull of a drogoon that stood near 
him, and then the firing on both sides commenced, and was 
kept up briskly until the Cambrians had lost five more of 
their companions, and the house had burst forth into flames. 
Then Graham gave the word, and his followcrs rushed to 


ot 
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| them, and thrown them all topsy-turvy. 


did, for the convenience of the heat thence emanating. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The event, briefly narrated in the last chapter, occurred 
near the Glen of the Downs—one of the most wildly beauti- 
ful and romantic spots under the canopy of heaven. There, 
Nature has made all things glorious; but it would seem that 
in some of her subsequent revolutions she had disarranged 
In one place a ver- 
dant hill has been rent into four equal parts, forming a sweet 
little velvet valley between them, in the very centre of whose 
secluded bosom gushes a living spring—which is nearly left 
sacred to Oberon and his merry train, who are said to make 
this delightful spot the frequent scene of their midnight re- 
vels. In another, a foaming torrent thunders over a rocky 
precipice, so slight that it apparently trembles under the 
weight of the maddened waters; and after running about a 
furlong farther, suddenly sinks into a yawning chasm, that 


leads to an unseen subierraneous passage,—probably pro- 
time, until they found themselves in the neighborhood of a 


Captain Gra- | 


duced by the same convulsion which clove the hill asunder, 
—and is seen no more. But the most prominent object in 


the place isa natural bridge, connecting two rocky emi- 


| nences, which forms part of a bye path that leads into the 
for it was evident by the appearaace of several muskets at 


Wicklow and Dublin mail road. This bridge is raised about 
thirty feet above the level, and is so narrow, that four horse- 


men can scarcely ride on it abreast. It is also of extreme 


length—nearly two furlongs—but it is nevertheless suffi- 


close quarters, and speedily consummated the work of de- 


| ciently substantial, as it is supported by several natural 


abutments, which are so close, indeed, as to render the aper- 
tures between of inconsiderable magnitude, and more like 
fissures than arches. This bridge, being open at either side, 
without fence or stake, is rather dangerous of passage; the 
more so that the ground beneath, on both sides for its whole 
length, is thickly strewn with rocks and stones; so that a 
fall from above would, in all human probability, result in 
| one or more broken limbs ; and hence travellers—especially 
| equestrians—generally prefer taking a long round by another 
| path, rather than to risk themselves upon the Bridge of the 
| Giants—or, as it is now called, Bloody Bridge. 
On the night succeeding the day of the burnin 
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ery recorded above, three men wandered into the neighbor- 
hood of this place. 
of breaking hearts—their limbs and garments were torn and 
bloody, and they looked like the ghosts of three unhappy 
travellers who had been murdered on the highways. Those 


three persons were, James Miller, father of the unfortunate | 
lady, who died to escape the arms of Captain Graham—Wil- | 
liam Gardiner, her husband, and Michael Walsh, a faithfu, | 


domestic, who had seen a wife amd two children slaughtered 
inthe affray. Having wandered about for some time, these 
unhappy companions sunk down exhausied on a_ bench, 
placed there for the convenience of tourists, who, while visit- 
ing the curiosities of the County Wicklow, occasionally 


make their way as far as the Giant’s Bridge; and here they 


were seen seated until after midnight, from a neighboring | 
cottage, in which they had refused to shelter themselves— | 


fearful, probably, of being taken by the patroling parties of 
the Ancient Britons, of whom the tramp and shout were oc- 
casionally heard in various directions. 

At length, when all was still, Gardiner and Walsh were 
observed to rise suddenly, their example being more slowly 
fullowed by their aged companion; and to wend their way 


towards the bridge; and as this was the last occasion on | 
which they were seen previous to the consummation of an | 
act of revenge, probably unequalled in history—the accom- | 


panying engraving (containing a good likeness of each) was 
The 


Ty t+ o¢ 
That seat- 


made to commemorate their appearance at the time. 
figure to the leit in front, is William Gardiner. 
> 


ed on the bench, James Miller; and the one standing in the | 


rear, Michael Walsh. It is to be added, that Gardiner and 
Miller were wealthy, and-highly respectable men, but sus- 


pected of being tinctured with notions adverse to the British 


interests; and also that they were men remarkable for their | 


piety and inoffensive manners. 


CHAPTER V. 
It was about two hours after midnight, and while Gra_ 


ham and marauders, with the exception of a few half drunk- | 


en sentries, were endeavoring to sleep off the effects of a 
general debauch, that a horseman arrived et the camp with 
dispatches from the Castle of Dublin. 
contained matter highly complimentary to loyalty, courage, 
and exploits of the company of Ancient Britons and their com- 
mander, but ordered their instant return to the metropolis, 
to the end of being sent upon a duty whereby they were 
promised a most abundant reward. The paper was signed 
by the proper authority, and sealed with all due form;—or 
at least Captain Graham was too ignorant in such matters, 
or too drunk to tell otherwise; and in a private letter to 
himself—afterwards found on his person—he was informed 
that the bearer was a government spy, who was on no ac- 
count to be detained, as he was then proceeding on business 
of the utmost importance to a destination which, for the pre- 
sent, it wasnot prudent to reveal, Had Graham been in his 
sober senses, he might have doubted the authenticity of these 


documents, if not from the character of their contents, or of | 


the person that brought them, at least, inasmuch as it might 
be regarded as a matter of some surprise, how the authori- 
ties of Dublin had come to know so exactly where he was. 
Not being in his sober senses, however, it is to be supposed 
he bestowed but little reflection on the subject, for scarcely 


Their countenances wore the evidences | 


These dispatches | 
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| had he perused the papers, than he dismissed the messenger 
| with a present for his good news—ordered his myrmydone to 
_ boot and saddle—and immediately thereafter they w 
| full canter to Dublin. 


| Their ‘oad lay over the Giant’s Bridge,—for the other by- 


ere on 


| path was merely a narrow lane between two thorny hedges, 
each flanked with an awkward ditch,—and so the Ancient 
Britons pushed on, unsuspicious of any danger but such as 
| they might avoid by careful horsemanship. When they ar- 
rived at the commencement ef the bridge, they first 


noticed 
’ 


in the dim grey of the approaching dawn, a singularly lai 
number of cars and carts, on each side of the road, whitch 


in that place, and also at the other extremity of the Lbriége 


is overhung with two tall recks which form portions, indeed, 
| of the two outer abutments of the causeway. The soldiers, 
supposing that these vehicles were the property of country- 
men, who, hearing of their approach, had unyoked theii 
horses and fled, passed by with a few pleasant remarks touch- 
ing the manner in which they would have served their owners, 


if they had only caught themon their way; but from this 
place, owing to the narrowness and other dangerous peculi- 
arities of the road, they changed their pace from a canter to 
a slow walk, and procecded along in double files. 

When the foremost file arrived at the other end of the 
bridge, they found their way effectually intercepted by a 
wall of cars thrown across the road, and wedged tightly be 
tween the rocks at either side. A number of men instant)s 

the y 


done so, than a shower of bullets, some from betwecn the 


dismounted to remove the obstacle; but scarcely had 


ears, and o:hers from the flats at each side, rattled 
them, dashing many of them to the ground, wounded, de: 
-and dying. Again and again bodies of the treupers rein- 
forced their companions, who were tugging at the wail o 
| ears; and again and again they were shot down by an in 
visible enemny, who answered their groans of pain, ant 
‘shouts of defiance or terror, with roars of exultation and 


victory. 

Captain Graham then ordered a general dismountinz, and 
rush on the cars; but what with the confusion, and the vol- 
| lies of the enemy, and the manner in which their wheels and 
shafts were locked into each other, together with the 


tude 


port they reccived from the two rocks on the flanks, it was 
| found impossible to dislodge one of them; nor, indeed, woulu 


it have been an easy task todo so under more advantageous 
eireumstances; for it is known by ample experience thata 
well ordered barrier of cars in such a situation, would be 
a more difficult affair to scale, knock down, or tear asun- 
|der, than almost any other sort of a barrier that can be 
thoucht of. 

While yet the soldiers towards the left centre were in 
doubt whether to advance or fly, they were forced forward 


A 





} 

| by their comrades behind, on whom a galling fire had been 
| opened in the rear, so that several of them, stricken with 
| mortal terror, at a danger they could neither see or oppose, 
| plunged their horses over the precipice, and were dashed to 
pieces beneath. 


Meanwhile the dawn was so far advanced that Captain 
Graham could see, as well as fvel the horror of his position; 
and truly did he find that a few minutes had made dreadful 
work of it among the Ancient Britons; for, fuil a third of 
them lay dead upon the road—several were to be seen 
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writhing in mangled agony on either side below—some, 
eanght by their 


about, scree 


feet in their stirrips, were being dragged 
ching and bleeding by their terrified horses ; 
and more again hung impaled upon the points of rocks 
where they had been caught in their desperate plunges from 
the bridge. 

A retreat was ordered, and all instantly went to the right- 
about, and dashed inadly forward, at a pace, that under other 
circumstances, would, in such a place, have been utter mad- 
ness : but when the forward troopers had gained the end of 
le bridge by which they had entered some thirty minutes 
efore, they found it as effectually barricaded as the other 
and then they learned—but, 


— oe 


alas for them, too late—what 
the cars they had noted on the road-side were intended for. 
srief time, however, had they wherein to reg 
of forethought ; 


ret their want 
for volley after volley from before, and on 
either side, dashed them to the ground, or compelled them 
toa retreat from the fire and slaughter which threatened 

m at one end of the bridge to that which thirsted for them 
at the other. 


e 


‘he inhabitants of the adjacent cottages, ve acted by the 
firing, saw th ht it might be called, 
wherein all the slaughter had been suffered on one side.— 


e sequel of the fight, if fie 


hey state that the dragoons who were left, with Graham 
still at their head, continued to gallop furiously backwards 
and forward between the barriers of cars, with no seeming 

> but to escape the danger at one side by rushing into the 
the other. Itis true, that as they came and went, 


they fired their carbines at random, but without effect, not- 


withstanding that Miler, Gardiner, Walsh, and a few others, 


occastonally made themselves visible from among the rocks, 
to taunt, as well as toslay them. And so matters continued 
for semetime longer, the Welshmen losing at the rate of 


about a man a minute, until at length there were but ten 
lef, when a ball struck Captain Graham in the temple, and 
sent him rolling over the precipice a mangled corse. And 


then the massacre was discontinued. 


We said that nine men were left when Graham was shot; 
but six of these died of their wounds on the same day—so 
-e of the company of Ancient Britons lived to 
return to their native homes. What became of Miller, 
Gardiner, and Walsh, is net known; but it is thought they 
ecret by the country eign until they effected 
their eseape to America ; and itis said that they had only 


nine men (relations or friends of the 


| 


1 
were Kept § 


two former,) assisting 
them in the attack—inaking twelve 
+} 


altogether—with which 
y had sueceeded in destroying nearly one hundred mounted 
desperadoes, without having a hair of their own heads in- 
jared. Only about a dozen of the horses escaped, which be- 
came the property of the first that caught them; and the 
arms, accoutrements, and other 


property of the troopers 
shared nearly the 


And sinee the day of the 
chter of the Ancient Britons, the Bridge of the Giants, 
2s we have premised, has been called the Bloody Bridge. 


same fate. 
iu 
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T Posrman.—Ilis portrait is an every day picture of 
t not eas Vy to paint. He Is thre very incarnation 
the embodied spirit = regularity and precision. 

. . ‘ 
Da b ay, N ‘by hour, he is to be seen tr versing with 

1 ot Nae Bien r his ow aur distriet. * 
rapid nt its of his own narrow district. The heav-. 


ers may smile or frown—revolutions may shake the land : 


or p ace and prosperity gladden its ch ldren. Disc ase may 
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victims, but the postman is still at his oes A diurnal dis. 
penser of news; a kind of Hope in the Queen’s livery, vis. 
iting every one in turn, and we leomed by all. A messenger 
of life and ceath, of gratified ambition or disappointed de- 
sire; of gracious acceptance or harsh refusal. He is still 
welcome, for his presence, or that which he brings at least, 
puts an end to the most cruel of human 


sufferings—uncer- 
tainty. 





Philosophy of Shopping. 


BY MRS. ALARIC WATTS. 





Our pleasant and lively contemporary, Miss Mitford, has, 
in her story of the “ Black Velvet Bag,” dilated very agree- 
ably on the pleasures of the feminine cccupation of shop- 
ping; she has made its charms obvious to the meanest capa- 
city—nay, more candid still, she has not scrupled to aflord 
us a glimpse of its many pleasant delusions; she is, through- 
out, the busy, intelligent actor in this every-day drama of 
domestic life; she has admitted us, fully and fairly, to her 
confidence, from the preliminary inventory of wants, with its 
accompaniment of a full purse, to the finale of a full bud- 
get and an empty pocket! Let not this admissien—ho- 
nestly made, however—induce any one to suppose that the 
subject must necessarily be exhausted; on the contrary, she 
las not even alluded, in the remotest pHa e, to that which I 
hold to be its chief delight, its crowning glory, namely, the 
harvest of enjoyment which its many phases presert to the 
inactive, though not uninterested spectator ef its where- 
about. 

“IT wish that you would lay aside your work, and accom- 
pany me ina tour of shopping,” was the opening address of 
one of its most ardent votaries, In the person of an early 
morning visitor, some two or three d lays ago. “I have so 
many commissions to execute, that it would be an act of real 
kindness to atford me the benefit of your exquisite taste and 
judgement !” 

Who could resist a request so flatteringly preferred ? The 
mandate was complied with on the instant; and a quarter 
of an hour saw us set down at the first stage of our pleasant 
expedition. 

The magazin that was honored by our selection, on the 
present occasion, held a middle rank, between the aristocra- 
tic pretensions of Howell and James’s, and the honest bour- 
geois reputation of Grafton House. My friend was of that 
class of elegant economists who go to the fountain head for 
the sample, and to the principal stream for the supply. The 
initiated will be at no loss to discover that Swan and Edgar’s 
was our mart. 

As I was not a principal on the occasion, the pas was, of 
course, assumed by my companion; offers of services were 
courteously proffered; and, to my surprise, were as cour- 
teously declined. My friend was a tactician, and, aware of 
her own infirmity, was not so rash as to venture on an un- 
proved agent; former experience had demonstrated on whose 
head the organ of patience was most largely developed ; its 
victim happened to be engaged at the moment of our arrival, 
but, like a wise general, content to forego a present conve- 
nience in order to secure a future advantage, the lady gra- 
ciously intimated that she was usually in the habit of being 
waited on by Miss A., and was quite content to await her 
leisure on the present occasion. The period of Miss A.’s 
dismissal at length arrived; the martyr-like expression her 
countenance had involuntarily assumed, on our first arrival, 
had given place to complacency, the result, possibly, of the 
compliment implied by her selection, since it ba have been 
gratifying to discover that merit is sometimes appreciated ; 
and no one can deny that, among the train of virtues, patience 
jas always ranked as a cardinal! 

A few moments sufficed to surround us with silks and sa- 
tins, ribbons and velvets; a few more were consumed in the 
diseussion of the urnsual prevalence of “neutral tints” and 
“flat colors” in goods of the present season, followed by 
conjectures on the probable duration of the sombre mode, 
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which gave place, in its turn, to the important business be- | 


fore us : my friend became sericus and oracular—murmured 
of harmony and contrast—and, in the words of our divine 
Milton,— 


€6 en With despatchful looks, in haste, 
She turns on (most becoming) th rughts, intent 
What choice to choose, tor delicacy best ; 


What order so contrive, as notto mix 
Hues not well joined, inelegant; but bring 


Shade afier shade, upheld by kindliest change ;” 


—she was fairly afloat in her vocation; and 1, well assured 
that an hour or two must elapse before my “ exquisite taste”’ 
would be in requisition, proceeded to solace my Icisure by 
watchiny the say ings and doin: s of ny n¢ ighbors of the o)- 
posite counter. 

* Po you happen to have any thing very new for morning 
dresses ?”? was the first inquiry of a pair of languid misses, 
evidently afilicted with a certain quantity of money and of 
time expedient to be disposed of in some way—‘‘ we want 
something very odd and very new.” The shopman asked 
of what particular texture or price the dresses were requi- 
red? At this leading question the ladies looked rather 
aghast. Oh, they did not know; only they wanted some- 
thing very odd and very pretty—something that had never 
been seen by any body else; and with this luminous des- 
cription the young man departed, and shortly returned, fol- 
lowed by two subordinates, bending under the weight of 
muslins of cotton, and muslins of wool, and of patterns the 
most diverse and strange. Nondescripts of a genus botani- 
cal—flowers without stalks, and stalks without flowers; to- 
gether with patterns of the style geometrical—angles acute 
and obtuse—circles perfect and en segment; dresses geo- 
graphical and topographical ; with choice landscapes trom 
the Chinese; others with strata of all the colors of the rain- 
bow; forcibly reminding the spectator of geology and of Dr. 
Buckland. ‘I'he ladies were in an eestacy of delight: where 
all was so beautiful and odd, the difficulty of choice was pro- 
portionately increased: they selected and rejected; and 
finally, embarrassed by the riches before them, ordered a 
dozen to be sent home for further consideration, and the final 
decision of ** mamma.” 

The languid beauties were scarcely seated in their car- 
riage, when their place was taken by a lady of a very dif- 
ferent stamp; who, emerging from one of the short London 
stages, hustled into the shop, and begged to be attended to 
immediately, as her time was precious. No one could look 
upon her and doubt it. That imposing character, a tho- 
rough good manager, was visible in every word and gesture. 
There was decision in her step, her voice, her eye; no need 
had she of written memoranda to help a slippery memory ; 
her orders were issued with distinctness, clearness, and pre- 
cision. She wished to see some ladies’ four-thread fine 
white cotton stockings, without figures, and without clocks; 
some dark French ladies’ kid habit gloves, sewn with silk of 
the same color, with buttons at the wrist; some Irish linen 
described with equa! minuteness, “graduated tapes”? and 
“assorted pins.”? Here was discrimination. No useless 
second journey did thoughtlessness on her part impose upon 
any one. The pieces of Irish linen were opened—rubbed— 


wetied—and, finally, a long thread was drawn out to test | 
The gloves were singly stretch- | 


the strength of the fabric. 
ed across the back of the hand; and, finally, the stockings 


were separated, and turned inside out, that their quality | 


might be ascertained beyond a doubt. 1 fancied that the 
shopman winced a little at the latter expedient; but who 
could gainsay that quiet decision of manner, which so plain- 


ly announced, “I pay for what I have, and choose to have | 
the best for my money.”’ A pencil was quietly drawn forth | 
—a name written by the lady on each separate article—the | 


bill was carefully examined—found correct—paid—and, with 


a final chink of the purse, and strict orders respecting the | 


ilelivery of the parel ata certain hour, the lady departed; 
and I could not help thinking we all breathed with more 
freedom, when relieved of the presence of this very clever 
woman ! 


An interesting family group were the next to present) 
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er; a blooming Miss-in-her-teens, who addressed the elder 
lady as “ Mamma;” and a delicate-looking little bey, of 
perhaps six years old. Of this party, the younger ladie: 
assumed the executive, and requested to be furnished with 
dresses suitable for second mourning. ‘The counter forth- 
with groaned under the weight of silk and satins, 


“Black, blue and grey, with all their trumpery ;’’ 


and, truly, their varicty was so great that the labor of se- 
lection secined no easy one; the younger ladies were in high 
spirits, and proceeded forthwith to canvass the peculiar me- 
rits of each article. There certainly is something very at- 
tractive in fabrics guiltless of stain, even though they apper- 
tain not to ourselves: I felt quite interested in the aflair ; 
and, When the discussion became warm on the compara- 
tive merits of French gray and French lavender, I longed 
to give a casting vote in favor of the former, on the score 
of its becomingness, if not of its beauty. Meantime, the 
individual most interested in the decision sat silent and ab- 
stracted; her eyes fixed on the face of the child—het 
thoughts, probably, in the grave of its father! At length 
it became necessary to make a selection; the widow was 
appealed to; she appeared to awake as if from a dreain; 
and, glancing at the shining heaps before her, murmured, 
hurriedly, “Too gay—much too gay.” Her sister, in a 
low tone, appeared to expostulate with her; but the words 
“two whole years” alone reached my ears. The anima- 
ted manner of the little girl became subdued as she looked 
on the face of her mother; she pushed the gayer colors 
aside, drew some black silk towards her, and was silent. 
Not so her aunt; she had evidently made up her mind 
that the children, at least, should mourn no longer; with 
a voice of authority she ordered the lavender silk to be 
cut off, and, with a look of mingled pity and contempt, 
heard her sister order another bombazine. ‘Too indignant 
to interfere further, she contented herself with adding— 
“and crape, I suppose?” The lady did not reply. The 
shopman, probably inferring her wishes from her silence, 
produced the obnoxious material; a liberal allowance was 
cut off, and the party slowly retired. 


A merry-cyed, boyish-looking young man, attired in the 
dress of a dandy sailor, with a complexion well bronzed 
beneath a fervid sun, was the next member of the dreima- 
tis persone. His erder was silk pocket-handkerchiefs— 
India-silk handkerchiefs—no other would do. A variety 
were placed before him, together with some of British 
manufacture, greatly superior, as he was assured, to the 
veritable Bandanas! It might be so; they were more 
beautiful; but India handkerchiefs he must have. Ay, and 
with the true, peculiar, spicy smell, too—that odour which 
could only be acquired by a four months’ voyage in juxta- 
position with cloves, cinnamon, and sandal-wood. After 
some little delay, even this desideratum was achieved; a 
dozen were cut off; each folded in a separate sheet of 
paper, and each and every one directed by his own hand. 
During this ceremony, a very contagious simile irradiated 
his features, which, gathering strength with every name 
he wrote, finally exploded into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 


| Have people turned round to frown and stare; and the 
youth, abashed by the sound of his own laugh, murmured 
something in a tone of apology, and, hastily, paying for his 
purchase, quitted the shop. There was something edd in all 
this. At length the truth flashed on my mind ; the swain 
had himself just returned from India, and was probably gift- 
ed with a goodly train of relations and friends, all of whom 
had expected some trifle from the land of the Mast. Poor 
fellow ! as though two hundred pounds a year wasa greater 
_fortune in Hindostan than in England, or self-denial a whit 
easier of practice on the banks of the Ganges than the banks 
| of the Thames. 

the luxury of bestowing, he had adopted the above expedient 
| of quieting his conscience and satisfying the unreasonable 
expectations of half a dozen rich uncles and rich cousins.— 


five-and-thirty years of age; a sister, some ten years young- 


captive 
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However, his means at Jength admitting of 


themselves, in the person of a beautiful widow lady, some | Poor fellow! may his pious fraud meet with a rich harvest of 
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eratitude—and above all, may he have wit enough to keep. 
his own counsel! 

Fora few minutes the little stage that had afforded me so 
much amusement was left vacant ; it was, however, shortly 
filled bya party well calculated to offer 


**A bright atonewent for the brief delay.” 


It comprised a lady of perhaps five-and-forty, with face 
and figure well preserved, lacking indeed the delicacy 
youth, but redeemed by an expression scarcely less attrac- 
tive, witha quiet dignity of manner, the result, as it appear- 
ed to me, of a well-disciplined mind, rather than of conven- 
tional attainment; a pretty sentimental girl of eighteen; a 
brisk little child of twelve, buoyant with delight at having 


{ 
escaped the school-reom at an unwonted hour ; and a staid- 
! ] 


looking 1 person, probably a dependant cousin. ‘The 
party seated themselves with due regard to personal comfort, 
as thoogh aware their business was likely to be of some du- 
ration. ‘The demands consisted of the usefuls of a new 

During this period the young Jady looked on with 
akind of lofty indifference, and when appealed to gravely de- 


7 


rference, leaving the matter to be arranged by the 

'vy mother and the usefulcousin. ‘These affairs satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, the indispensables of a on Ae wardrobe were 
1 demand. The roguish smile of the little child be- 
yed the secret—they were purchasing the ‘rousseau of a 
bride ! In vain was the sentimentalist appealed to in thear 


ba ai 
Lit of dozens of handkerchiefS and dozens of gloves; she 
cold, polite, but apparently indiflerent. ‘This was rather 
unge, until | remembered she was a_ financee, almost 


a good as a married lady already, and had, therefore, 
i considerable weight of dignity to sustain. These unim- 
portant details at length achieved, the brilliant externals 
were next in deinand. What young lady of eighteen, so cir- 
cumstanced, could preserve even the appearance of indifler- 
ence ? It was not in nature—not in female nature !—the 
statue descended froin its pedestal; entered quietly and 
eracefully into the detail before her; made her selection 
with the knowledge of a woman of fashion and the taste of 
an artist, (two qualities rarely combined,) bought various 


tri adapted tur presents, and would have chosen many 
more, had notimamma, smilingly held up a banker’s check. 
The warning was comprehended ; the account made out; one 


shilling and ninepence received in exchange fora bill cf a 
hundred pounds ; and still they lingered ; the bride el et had 


a private commission of her own to execute—a good but not 
a fine shawl. It was produced, approved, and paid fur, by 


self; presented with a Kind pressure of the hand (which 
would elsewhere have been a kiss) to the dependent cousin. 
the carriage drew up, the party entered, and away they 


drove in search of the orange flowers and bridal veil else- 


where. 
~~ 


ely was the post of honor vacated by the bridal par- 
ly, whe nits place was filled by another matron, with her 


i 


two daushters. No comfortable carriage set her down—no 
nered her into Messrs. Swan’s enapo- 

me—for she was a lady despite her 

1 straw bonnet—had been originally 


y as her pr decessor, but care had 
s usual ravages on her person. She look- 
ok her seat with an airof embarrass- 
nervousness of manner desired to | 
the principals of the establishment. Du- 
ring the brief interval previous to his appear: n ce her counte- 





nance underwent many changes, as though she we: 

herself for some painful effort. The arrival ‘of the 
however, recalled her to the appearance at least of 

session. With a calm, swect voice, she stated her business: 
she was, sh — the wife of a naval officer of smal! means, 


nut to emigrate to Canada; she wished to make rather an 


‘purchase, but that, under such circumstances 
quantity rather than fashion was the object of her 
inet; she desired to know if she could be 


’ 
attain- 
supplied with 
it need on terms of advantage. The 
ply was in the affirmative ind, with a delicacy of feel. 
te that did honor to the speaker, he himself exceuted her 
nimands. He felt instinetively that he was addr 


+h things as she mig! 


essing a 
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gentlewoman, by fecling, « ducation, perliaps birth, and, with a 
‘a liberality that had its source in genuine benevolence, as 
much materiel was paid for by a fifty pound note is would 
have clothed a dozen people. ‘The fearful plunge over, the 
manner of the lady became re-assured, her daughters looked 
fairer than ever, and I felt, de spite the frowns of fortune, sli 
was an enviable woman. 
I thonght how much, how very much, the unavoidabl 
evils of life are augmented, when they fall to the lot, as in 
the present instance, of one gifted with the stepdame dowe1 


of acute sensibili ily. To such the privations of poverty are . 
less galling than the ever present dread of the proud man’s 
contume iy: Ton sind 1s thus constituted misfortune feels like 


crime, and nothing short of the wisdom tat is from above 
in enable its victim to bear the burthen unrepiningly. I 
lo oked u ipon the lady before me, and felt, despite the lowly 
aitire and faded form, that of the many whose riddle I had 
read, she alone was the heroine of the day. 
The present was forgotten ; my fancy had travelled to 
scenes beyond the Atlantic, when I was cruelly aroused 


from my reveric to decide, *“* where no difference was,” on 
the rival merits of two “shades identical” of purest white. 
After exercising no little ingenuity in discovering the favo- 
rite of the speaker, I boldly declarcd for the opposite candi- 
date; and after defending my cheice with very becoming 
periinacity, gradually and graciously suffered myself to bi 
convinced; and again, in the words of Milton, I admitted 
her choice to be 
‘“ Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’’ 

The principal business of the day being thus hap pily ae- 
complis he d, we returned home mutually delighted with cach 
other. My fricnd had labored dilig« ntly in her vocation to 
engralt her own excellent taste on half a pets dowdy cou- 
sins, and I returned home to write this record ef a day in the 
note-book of a day-dre amer. 

adage 


Drawing tue Loc.—In Waterford, some years ago, the 
lower classes had a species of amusement peculiar to them. 
It was practised on Ash Wednesday, and was called “ draw- 
ing the leg.’ It was instituted as a penitential exercise to 
the bachelors and maidens who permitted Lent to arrive with- 
out “ joming in the holy bands.” ‘The log was a large piece 
of timbe r, to which a long rope was attached; it was drawn 
through the streets of the city, followed by a crowd of men 
and boys of the lowest grade, armed with bludgeons, shout. 
ing and halloaing ‘*Come draw the log, come draw the log, 
maidens and bachelors, come draw the log.” ‘The party had 


| generally a piper, who squeezed from his bags the most noted 


popular air, and the most noted of the national airs; and it 
was no small part of the frolic to see the poor minstrel upset 
in the mire by the jolting of the unwieldy piece of tamber 
over the rugged stones with which the streets were paved. 
The most scandalous scenes of cruelty often occurred— 
young men and women being forced from their homes, tied 
to the log, and dragged tl hrough the city. The custom has of 
late years very properly been discontinued.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall’s Ireland. 


= 


Mopern Epvucatrron.—* Larning—larning—larning,” is 
the cry of father an’ mother—if my boy had the “ larning,” 
what a janius he’d be. In coorse, ye old fools, your bowcha! 
would be a swan among the goslins; but it isn’t “ larning,” 
half the world wants: instead of larning,” by which they 


_mean cobwebs picked out of dead men’s brains, fir they would 


get some discipline. Discipline—discipline—discipline, that’s 
the only education I ever saw that ever brought a boy to any 
good. What’s the use of battering a man’s brains full of 
Greek and Latin pot-hooks, that he forgets before he dofls 
his last round jacket, to put on his first long-tailed blue, if ye 
don’t teach him the old Spartan virtue of obedience, hard 
living, early rising, and them sort of classics? Where’s the 
use of instructin’ him in hexameters and pentameters, if you 
leave him ignorant of the value of a penny-picce? what 
height of bletherin’ stupidity it is to be fillin’ a boy’s brains 
with the wisdom of the ancients, and then, turn him out 


like an sivas n to pick up his victuals among the moderns ! 
—Blackweod’s Magazine. 
— 
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Waster and Man. 





BY CROFTON CROKER, ESQ. 


dilly Mac Daniel was once as likely a young man as ever 
shook his brogue at a patron, emptied a quart, or handled a 
shillelagh ; fearing for nothing but the want of drink; car- 
ing for nothing but who should pay for it ; and thinking of 
nothing but how to make fun over it; drunk or sober, a 
word and a blow was ever the way with Billy Mac Daniel ; 
ana a mighty casy way it is of either getting into or of end- 
ing a dispute. More is the pity that, ‘through the means of 
his thinking, and fearing, and caring for nothing, this same 
silly Mac Daniel fell into bad company; for surely the 
good people are the worst of all company any one could 
come across. 

It so happened, that Billy was going hone one clear 
frosty night, not long after Christmas ; the moon was round 
and bright; but although it was as fine a night as heart 
could wish for, he felt pinched with the cold. ‘“ By my 
word,” chattered Billy, “ta drop of good liquor would be no 
bad thing to keep a man’s soul from freezing in him ; and I 
wish I had a full measure of the best.” 

* Never wish it twice, Billy,” said a little man in a three- 
cornered hat, bound all about with gold lace, and with great 


| 


= @ 


Billy did accordingly, wondering what the little man 
would be at; and he picked out two of the stoutest rushes 
he could find, with a little bunch of brown blossom stuck at 
the side of each, and brought them back to his master. 

“Get up, Billy,” said the little man, taking one of the 
rushes from him, and striding across it. 

“Where shall I get up, please your honor ?” said Billy 

“Why, upon horseback, like me, to be sure,” said the lit- 
tie man. 

“Is it after making a fool of me you'd be,” said Billy, 
‘“‘ bidding me get a-horseback upon that bit of a rush? May 
be you want to persuade me that the ru:h I pulled but a 
while ago out of the bog over there is a horse !” 

“Up! up! and no words,” said the little man, looking 
very angry; “‘the best horse you ever rode was but a fool 
to it.” So Billy, thinking all this was in joke, and fearing 
to vex his master, straddled across the rush: “ Borram! 
Borram! Borram !” cried the little man three times (which, 
in English, means to become great), and Billy did the same 
after him: presently the rushes swelled up into fine horses, 
and away they went full speed: but Billy, who had put the 


rush between his legs, without much minding how he did it, 


| found himself sitting on horseback the wrong way, which 


silver buckles in his shoes, so big that it was a wonder how | 


he could carry them; and he held out ‘a glass as big as him- 
self, filled with as good liquor as ever eye looked on or lip 
tasted. 

“* Success, my little fellow,” said Billy Mac Daniel, no- 
thing daunted, though well he knew the little man to be- 
long to the good people; “here’s your health, any w ay, 
and thank you kindly ; no matter who pays for the drink ; 
and he took the glass and drained it to the ve ry bottom, 
without ever taking a second breath to it. 

** Success,” said the little man; and you're heartily wel- 
come, Billy ; but don’t think to cheat me as you have done 
others,—out with your purse, and pay me like a gentleman.” 

“Ts it] pay you?” said Billy; “‘ could I not just take 
you up and put you in my pocket as easily as a black. 
berry ?” 

‘“‘ Billy Mac Daniel,” said the little man, getting very 
angry, “ you shall be my servant for seven years and: a day, 
and that is the way I will be paid; so make ready to follov- 
me.” 

‘“* When Billy heard this, he began to be very sorry for 
having used such bold words towards the little man ; and he 
felt himself, yet could not tell how, obliged to follow the lit- 
tle man the livelong night about the country, up and down, 
and over hedge and ditch, and through bog and brake vith. 
out any rest. 

‘* When morning began to dawn, the little man tur vd 
round to him and said, ‘* You may now go home, Bi. 
but on your peril don’t fail to meet me in the Fort-field, + 
night; or if you do, it may be the werse for you in tk 
long run. If I find you a good servant, you will find me 
an indulgent master.” 

Home went Billy Mac Daniel ; and though he was tired 
aiid weary enough, never a wink of sleep could he get for 
thinking of the little man; ; but he was afraid not to do his 
bidding, so up he got in the evening, and away he went to 
the Fort-field. He was not long there before the little man 
came towards him and said, “ Billy, I wari to goa 1. 


+ 


journey to-night: so saddle one of my horses, aiid you may 
saddle another for yourself, as you are to go along wiih me, 
and may be tired after r your walk last night.” 

Billy thought this very considerate of his master, and 
thanked him accordingly: ‘ But,” said he, “if 1 may be 
so bold, sir, I would ask which is the way to your stable, 
for never a thing do I see but the Fort here, and the old 
thorn tree in the corner of the field, and the stream running 
at the bottom of the hill, with the pit of bog over against 
us.” 

“Ask no questions, Billy,” said the little man, “ but go 
over to that bit of bog, and bring me two of the strongest 
rushes you can find.” 





| head does not spin round until you can’t 


was rather awkward, with his face to the horse’s tail; and so 
quickly had his steed started off with him, that he had no 
power to turn round, and there was therefore nothing for it 
but to hold on by the tail. 

At last they came to their journey’s end, and stopped at 
the gate of a fine house: * Now, Billy,” said the little man, 
‘“*do as you sce me do, and follow me close ; but as you did 
not know your horse’s head from his tail, mind that your own 
tell whether you 
are standing on it or your heels: for remember that old 


| liquor, though able te made a cat speak, can make a man 
| dumb.” 








The little man then said some queer kind of words, out of 
which Billy could make no meaning; but he contrived to 
say them afer him for all that; and in they both went 
through the key-hole of the dese. and through one key-hole 
after anothe r, until they got into the wine-cellar, whic -h was 
well stored with all kinds of wine. 

The little man fell to drinking as hard as he c ould, and 
Billy, nowise disliking the example, did the same. ‘“ The 
best of masters are you, surely,” said Billy to him; “no 
matter who is the next; and well pleased will I be with 
your service if you continue to gi ve me ple nty to drink.” 

“T have made no bargain with you,’ said. the little man, 
‘and will make none; but up and follow me.” Away they 
went, through key-hole after key-hole ; and each mounting 
upon ‘the rush which he left at the hall door, secampered o ff, 
kicking the clouds before them like snow-balls, as soon as 
the words, ‘“‘ Borram, Borram, Borram,” had passed their 
lips. 

When they came back to the Fort 


f-' 1 YeeeTZ a Be 
ficid, the little man dis. 


| missed Billy, bidding him to be there the next night at the 


same hour. ‘Thus did they go on, night after ni ight, shaping 
their course one night here, and another ni ight there—some. 
mes north, and sometimes s east, and sometimes south, until 
‘re was not a gentleman’s wine-cellar in all Ireland they 
i not visited, and could tell the flavor of every wine in it 
a well—ay, better—than the butler himself. 

One night when Billy Mac Daniel met the little man as 
usual in the Fort-field, and was going to the bog to fetch 
the horses for their journey, his master said to him, “ Billy, 
I shall want another horse to-night, for maybe we may bring 
back more company with us than we take.” So Billy, who 
now knew bettcr than to quesjion any order given to him by 
his master, brought a third rush, much wondering who it 
might be that would travel back in their company, and 
whether he was about to have a fellow-servant. ‘ If I have,’ 
thought Billy, ‘he shall go and fetch the horses from the 
bog every night: for I don’t see why I am not, every inch of 
me, as good a gentleman as my master.’ 

Well, away they went, Billy leading ‘ie third horse, and 
never stopped until they came to a snug farmer’s house in 
the county Limerick, close under the ol d castle of Carrigo- 
gunniel, that was built, they say, by the great Brian Boru.— 
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Within the house there was great carousing going forward, | 


and the little man stopped outside for some time to listen ; 


then turning round all of a sudden, said, “ Billy, I will be a | 


thousand years old to-morrow.” 

“‘ God bless us! sir,” said Billy, “ will you ?” 

** Don’t say these words again, Billy,” said the little man, 
“or you will be my ruin forever. 
a thousand years in the world to-morrow, I think it is full 
time for me to get married.” 

‘‘ I think so too, without any kind of doubt at all,” 
Billy, “if ever you mean to marry.” 

** And to that purpose,” said the little man, ‘‘ have I come 
all the way to Carrigogunniel; for in this house, this very 
night, is young Darby Riley going to be married to Bridget 
Rooney; and as she is a tall and comely girl, and has come 
of decent people, I think of marrying her myself, and taking 
her off with me.” 

‘* And what will Darby Riley say to that ?” said Billy. 

“Silence!” said the little man, putting on a mighty se- 
vere look: “I did not bring you here with me to ask ques- 
tions ;” and without holding farther argument, he began say- 
ing the queer words, which had the power of passing him 
through the key-hole as free as air, and which Billy thought 
himself mighty clever to be able to say after him. 

In they both went; and for the better viewing the com- 
pany, the little man perched himself up as nimbly as a cock- 
sparrow upon one of the big beams which went across the 
house over all their heads, and Billy did the same upon an. 
other facing him; but not being much accustomed to roost- 
ing in such a place, his legs hung down as untidy as may be, 
and it was quite clear he had not taken pattern after the way 
in which the little man had bundled himself up together. 
If the little man had been a tailor all his life, he could not 
have sat more contentedly upon his haunches. 

There they were, both master and man, looking down 
upon the fua that was going forward—and under them were 
the priest and piper—and the father of Darby Riley, with 
Darby’s two brothers and his tn l.’s son—and there were 
both the father and the moiher of Bridget Rooney, and 
proud enough the old couple were that night of their daugh- 
ter, as good right they had—and her four sisters with bran 
new ribbons in their caps, and her three brothers all looking 
as clean and as clever as any three boys in Munster—and 
there were uncles and aunts, and gossips and cousins 
enough to make a full house of it—and plenty was there to 
eat and drink on the table for every one of them, if they had 
been double the number. 


said 


Now it happened, just as Mrs. Rooney had helped his re- 
verence to the first cutof the pig’s head, which was placed 
before her, beauti‘uily bolstered up with white savoys, that 
the bride gave asiecze which made every one at table start, 
but not a sou! said **God bless us.” Al! thinking that the 
priest would have done so, as he ought if he had done his 
duty, no one wished to take the word out of his mouth, 
whieh unfortunately was pre-oceupied with pig’s head and 
And after a moment’s pause, the fun and merri- 
ment of the bridal feast went on without the pious benedic- 
tion. 


pereens. 


Of this cireumstance, both Billy and his master were no 
inattentive spectators from their exalted stations. 
exclaimed the little man, throwing one leg from under him, 
with a joyous flourish, and hiscye twinkled with a strange 
light, whilst his eyebrows became clevated into the curva. 
ture of Gothic arches—* Ha!” said he, leering down at the 
bride, and then up at Billy, “I have half of her now, sure- 
lr. Let her sneeze but twice more, and she is mine, in spite 
of priest, mass-book, and Darby Riley.” 

Again the fair Bridget sneezed: but it was so gently, and 
she blushed so much, that few except the little man took, or 
seemed to take, any notice; and no one thought of saying 
** God bless us,” é 

Billy all this time regarded the poor girl with a most rue- 
ful expression of countenance ; for he could not help think. 
ing what a terrible thing it was for a nice young girl of nine- 
teen, with large blue eyes, transparent skin, and dimpled 
cheeks, suffused with health and joy, to be obliged to marry 
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Now, Billy, as 1 will be | 


“Tal? | 


an ugly little bit of a man, who was a thousand years old, 
barring a day. 
At this critical moment the bride gave a third sneeze, and 


| Billy roared out with all his might, ‘* God bless us!” Whe- 


ther this exclamation resulted from his soliloquy, or from the 
mere force of habit, he never could tell exactly himself; but 
no sooner was it uttered, than the little man, his face glow- 
ing with rage and disappointment, sprung from the beam on 


| which he had perched himself, and shrieking out in a shrill 


voice of a cracked bagpipe, “I discharge you my service, 
Billy Mac Daniel—take that for your wages,” gave poor 
Billy a most furious kick in the back, which sent his unfor- 
tunate servant sprawling upon his face and hands right in the 
middle of the supper-table. 

If Billy wasastonished, how much more so was every one 
of the company into which he was thrown with so little ce- 
remony ; but when they heard his story, Father Cooney laid 
down his knife and fork, aud married thJ young couple out 
of hand with all speed ; and Billy Mac Daniel danced the 
Rinka at the wedding, and plenty did he drink at it too, 
which was what he th.ught more of than dancing. 


— a —— 


SNAP RIVERS. 


AN IRISH ODDITY. 





Jack Rivers should have been a gentleman. His faanily, 
his property, his early education, entitled him to that digni- 
ty. Jack was not a gentleman; with perverted views of 
ambition he spurned the distinction, and gloried in the well- 
merited title of knave. Many loftier and nobler minds 
have been reduced to even a lower point of moral de. 
gradation by early indulgence in gross licentious habits.— 
Such was not the case with Jack. Immoderate sensual gra- 
tification ranked not in the catalogue of his crimes. He was 
no toper ; was a married man at twenty, and a faithful hus. 
band all his life. Yet, Jack was an acknowledged, nay, 
more, a professed knave, though neither a lover of money 
nor a spendthrift. Shakspeare, it is said, ransacked all na- 
ture, and left almost no character untouched ; yet, neither 
in his historical portraits, the etchings of his own times, nor 
his prophetic creations, has he given us a picture that at all 
resembled Snap Rivers, the faithfully expressive soubriquet 
assumed by our hero. Nature, whimsical nature, must have 
been in her drollest mood—must have been actually study- 
ing the picturesque when she cast his nativity. He certain- 
ly was a model for an artist in that line, for he stood six feet 
six inches by military standard, was extremely slender, re- 
joiced in the possession of a hatchet farce, ornamented with 
the most splendid Roman nose imaginable, i!!umined by two 
small ferret eyes, squinting fiercely inwards, which gave to 
his countenance the most sinister expression possible. Quite 
aware of the value of these natural advantages, Jack’s ge- 
nins and striking taste in dress added considerably to their 
effect. It was his invariable custom through life to wrap his 
outer man in a long blue cloak, a garment little used in his 
day. Summer and winter, a pair of blue rib-and-fyy wool- 
len stockings encased his spindle legs, gartered above the 
knee beneath a pair of gun-mouthed unmentionable; a red 
nightcap ever maintained its conspicuous place on his eleva- 
ted poll, while an immense fire-shovel or clerical hat gave a 
finish to his unique and matchless appearance. [He possessed 
one other accomplishment: he was afflicted—poh !—blessed 
with a most inveterate stammer in his speech: a word in 
speaking he could not utter without the most frightful con- 
tortion of countenance, and unintelligible splutter, splutter, 
splutter.: Yet no one of his attributes did he turn to such 
beneficial effect as this; for when he either wished to gain 
time, or baffle an opponent, forth came a torrent of manting 
sounds in all their horrific grandeur, and he who could queil 
the feelings of pity could rarely resist the ready propensity 
to laugh at the ludicrous exhibition; so Jack was generally 
successful. But, notwithstanding this great natural defect, 
whenever he pleased, he could make himself well understood, 


| by falling back upon a species of recitative, or musical me- 
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thod of speaking, peculiar to himself, and always commenc- | hero, and as his presence and pungent remarks always con- 
ing with a loud “ho! ho!” which gave timely warning to all tributed to the hilarity of his friends, the kind-hearted host 
his acquaintances that he was about to favor them with his | was not half satisfied with his absence. ‘* What the devil’s 
own sentiments in his own style. One circumstance of his | keeping Jack?” had just escaped from Mr. Anderson’s 
early life must be mentioned, as it may have given a bent to | tongue, as the door opened, and the head and shoulders of 
his mind in after years. At the early age of seventeen he | Snap Rivers made their welcome appearance. When he 
had deserted his respectable and happy home, and found | had fairly entered the room, he raised himself to his full 
himself a agar in a dragoon regiment. ‘The act broke his | height, stared deliberately around him, pulled off his hat 
father’s heart. 5S having spent ‘three years in that admira- | with some attempt at grace, and exclaimed in his own fa- 
ble school of mori ‘lity y, Jack purchase d out, and returned to | shion, **Ho! ho! a goo-hoodly company, by Ju-hupiter ! 
his young wife, as well as to the possession of a snug £400 | Ho! ho! the bla-hnack-coats!” ' 


Phen casting up his cyes 


a-year, whic h fell into his hands by hereditary descent. | in the most fervent manner, he added— 

Constituted as his mind then was, his principles soon be-| From daw-hoctors and praw-hoctors, ill-lawAers and 
gan to develope themselves, and to afford a strong contrast | cla-hargymen, good Lord deliver us !” 
to those which had governed the acticns of his father.— ** Karly in the attack, Mr. Rivers,” said the priest. 
That he shortly became dreaded by all his neighbors, may “Ho! ho! Mr, Lil-long-tongue, sure you nee-hedn’t care 
be admitted ; that he would and did overreach evcry man | —you’re always prepared. I wo-wo-wish your brether co- 


with whom he had business transactions, was an adinitted | co-corbie there would bib-bib-bib-borrow some of your chin- 
fact, because it was his proud boast; and when checked by | whack.” 

his friends for those admissions, he would boldly reply, ‘Listen to him noo,” said the host; “he’s begun, an’ 
‘*Ho! woo-ood you have me tit-tit-too put my lil-lighted | the diel would na stap his tongue; we’ll a’ get a wipe in our 
ea-handle under a bu-hushal?” But that he was hated, or | turn.” 

even disrespected in consequence of his acts, hasnofounda-| Never mind,” said the rector. “Mr. Rivers, I am 
tion in reality. There was nothing mean or grovelling | happy to perceive, is charitably inclined to-night. He 
about his knavery—all was above-board, done in clear day- | wishes to increase my usefulness for the benefit of his neigh- 
light. ‘There was nothing selfish or avaricious about him; | bors, as he never condescends to occupy 
the glory of the deed was all he aimed at, for every body | church.” 

knew he would prefer gaining a pound by open imposition, “ And never will, Mr. Modesty, till you think fit to change 
to the receipt of ten by honorable means. He never used a | your tune.” 

soothing phrase to human being. He seemed to court the; ‘Pray inform me how I shall accommodate myself to 
hostility of his species, yet that would not come; for not- | your taste, Mr, Rivers.” 

withstanding his profane and coarse salutations, he had a| ‘There are tit-two mim-methods open to you. Either 
humane heart, and a short time sufficed to unmask it. The | you shall pra-hactise what you pre-heach, or pre-heach 
poor never went hungry from his door, and a distressed ac- | what you pra-hactise!”’ 

quaintance had a certain resource while there was a penny! ‘You are pleased to speak in riddles, Mr. 
in the purse of Snap Rivers. He was as welcome to his | kind enough to explain.” 

cash as to his bitterest malediction, and that was everready| ‘Ho! ho! tha-hat is mim-more than I intended. Fu- 
for cither friend or foe. But the insolent great man, or the | hoo men blame me for con-ce-ling my thoughts. But I shall 
would-be important, who aped a dignity to which he had no | try to be clear, You pre-heach cha-harity, and you pra- 
fair clam, was the object of his deep immitigable hate; | hactise rir-rir-robbery. Ho! ho! but you are a saint! Now, 
with such he could hold no terms; and did such ever cross |f ama knave; and how lies the difference? In my fif-fa- 
his path, he wauld plot for months till he would circumvent | vour to be sure, for I give the world fil-fair play—every- 
him in some shape. Did ever Shakspeare light on such a} body knows my cha-haracter.” 

character? Yet, notwithstanding all these seeming con-| “Your character is generally known,” interposed the 
tradictions, a single trait has not been here placed to his | priest; and, as you admire candor, allow me to add, as ge- 
account that was not ina degrce beyond description truly | nerally execrated.” 


his seat in 


Rivers; be 


his. ** And what is that yoo-hore aflair, Mr. Law-long-tongue. 
On one occasion Jack was invited to an evening party | Why meddle in other men’s fif-fif-feuds ?” 
in the house of his brother-in-law, a plain honest man, an; You mistake, Mr. Rivers; he who interrupts the har- 


extensive farmer, wealthy and respectable, in every point | mony of society is acconntable jo every member. You have 
the very antethesis of his eccentric relative. ‘The district | rudely burst the bounds of decorum to-night; you have un- 
was remarkable for the peace and harmony whieh prevailed | feelingly assailed a mild and amiable gentleman; your 
throughout its entire population. Party strife and sectarian : 


| charge is as unjust as your manner is coarse and vulgar, and 
animosity were here totally unknown, while intermarriages | both are as execrable as any thing, save the malice that 
among ail sects cemented a union and fostered a spirit of | prompted the attack.” ; 
C hristian charity and forbearance, which, while it amclio-;| “Ho! ho! 
rated the heart and breathed peace around it, shed also a 
lustre on the humble community beyond the dignity which 
vain pomp confers on the fleeting distinctions which gor- 
geous wealth creates. 
ii But Jack. was an invited guest; so was his own amiable 
minister, the virtuous and respected Protestant rector, Mr. 


I might as well have hir-roused a hive of hor- 
nets. You black-coats fight among you-yeurselves like ca 
| and dog, but you will not allow others to interfere with the 

claw-hoth, I perceive.” 
“The deevil stop your tongue, but it’s gleg the nicht, 
| Jack Rivers,” said the host; “can you no gie us peace ?— 
sare nae ither man would insult the rector.” 





B ; so was Dr. D———, a pretty tolerable wag; and| «Ho! ho! but you’re in a wonderful pucker, Mr. Num- 
so was the Rev. Mr. K———, the parish priest, between | skull. Let the rector defend himself.” 
whom and the rector there existeda sincere unfeigned friend- “Mr. B 


“ : : is too gentle a character to manage you,” 
ship. The priest had studied in France; was a man of 


high attainments, polished manners, possessed a vast fund 
gs . us, | I “ Your greatest enemy wo-ont brand you with //a? crime, 
of sparkling wit, with as ready and as happy an expression bed : 
eens : a aa we replied Rivers, “for you ride rough-shod over all that come 
as ever distinguished man; but his brilliant qualities were in your wa a 
ever under the control of strict decorum. and, further, re- cee od y: : ; 
strained by a lofty sense of that dignity which should in- | Nothing gives me _ siege pleasure, I admit, when I 
hedge the minister of religion. He was consequently an | meet such characters as you; for history furnishes no like- 
especial favorite with all classes, and an honored gucst at | N€8s of you, and among living men we would seek in vain 
| far w ~ fall , 9 
every social board. No man revered him more than Snap | for your fellow, 
Rivers, and none was more anxious, or better knew how, to 
draw out his conversational powers. 
The party was all assembled with the exception of our | 


said the priest. 


“Ho! ho! your French politeness is less polished than 
stringent to-night, I think. I don’t admire it much. JI 
would rather see your native talent in its native Irish drees 
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Out with the sentiments of your heart, plainly, man, and at) and placing it on the table, he added,‘ And there’s your 


once say, ‘ Out of h—, Rivers, you’re matchless.’ ”’ 
“Oh no, I cannot profit by your advice. 


off by an abler hand. The truthfulness of your sketch no 
person will venture to dispute.” 

The laugh was against Jack, and he bore the punishment 
with good temper, collecting himself, however, fora renewal 
ot hostilities. 
sions, the ladies and such of the young men as preferred te- 
male society withdrew to another apartment, while the ma- 
jority of the elderly gentlemen, including the clergymen, the 
doctor, and Snap Rivers, collected round the host to enjoy 
the ecmforts of the bottle; and as the steam began to rise, 
the hilarity of the party got up in proportion. After various 
gay sallies, Rivers said, 

«* Well, Master Galen, how goes trade now? 
the se hxton are se-heldom idle, I believe.” 

“ Always doing a little,’’ said the good-natured doctor, 
* but nothing worth notice. Any snaps with yourself of late, 
my conscientious friend ?” 

* Good, doctor, good ; seldom at a loss for asly hit. A-a- 
and to tell you the truth, I have mere trifles to boast of since 
I diddled the fellows in the pa-harish of Billy.” 

*T am not aware of the circumstance; pray what was it ?” 
said the doctor. 

‘¢ Lil-lil-let our brilliant host tell you; he was a witness to 
the transaction,” said Rivers; “‘ besides, unfortunately, my 
tongue was not made by the same craftsman that manufac- 
tured my brains.” 

“How happy for your neighbors!” said the priest; 
“could your tongue give ready expression to the subtle plot- 


You-oo and 


tings of your skull, we would be deluged with a torrent of 


knavery. But, Mr. Anderson, do favor us with the story.” 

‘* By me conscience, then, it will do but little eredit to 
Jack, in any honest man’s mind ; but if you will hae it, then 
you must hae it. About three months ago there was a pro- 
perty to be sold by public cant in B——ls, and, to be sure, 
the devil drives it to Jack’s ears. Weel! the lease was a 
perpetuity, very valuable, and fifty pun’ o’ a deposite was to 
be paid doon on the nail. Very weel, he comes ower and 
engages me to gang alang wi’ him to buy the place. But on 
the morning of the sale when I called on him, what was my 
surprise to see him dressed up in a rabbitman’s coat, tied 
roun’ wi’ a strae rope,a hat ower the red nightcap, no 
worth thrippence, wi’ breeks, shoes, and stockings that 
would disgrace a beggarman. Weel, in spite o’ a’ I could 
say, aff he staris in that fashion, and you'll grant a bonny 
figure he cut amang respectable man ; but diel hait he ca. 
red; for while the folk was gathering, he sets himsel up on 
a kind o’ a counter, and begins beating wi’ his heels, and 
glancing roun’ him like a monkey, and jabbering the purest 
nonsense. [actually thought I would hae draeped through 
the earth wi’ perfect shame, though I was a little relieved 
when I saw he was sct down for an idiot, and heard the 
gentlemen freely crack their jokes on him. Weel, the aue- 
tion commenced, and when twa or three bids were gi’en, he 
looks up at the cant-master so innocently, and says, in his 
ain style, * Ho, ho, may I gic a bid?’ *‘ ‘To be sure, my fine 
fellow, says the man, laughing doon at him; ‘ bid up, and 
nac doot ye’ll get the property.’ The bidding was up to 
L150. * £200,’ cries Jack, amid the roars o’ the company. 
* £251)’ says another. * £300, says Jack, and he skellied 
up at the cant-master in such a fashion as nae living man 
could stand. You could hae ticd the hail gathering wi’ a 
strae, while Jack kept glowering about and whistling, and 
beating time to the tune wv his heels.” ; 

‘** And what tune did he whistle ?” said the doctor. 

‘*'The diel a mair or less nor ‘the Rogue’s March,’ ” said 
the narrator. ‘ But when the roars had subsided, the cant- 
master, to humor the joke, takes up Jack’s bid, and he says, 


‘Three hundred pounds once—three hundred pounds twice | 
—three hundred pounds, three—three—three—all done ?7— | 


three times!’ and down, in fine, he knocks a property worth 


‘the place is mine ;’ and pulling a bag out of a side pocket, 


| required deposit for you !’ 
I felt my own | 
want of ability, and therefore left the picture to be dashed 


| son knows I was only in jest.’ 
After tea, as was the custom on such occa- | 


a arene ee 


21} t 


But he may tell the rest him. 
sel.” 

‘‘ And what followed, Mr. Rivers ?” said the doctor. 

‘‘ Wha-hat followed! Why, you-oo would have thought 
the fellow was stuck, or af-flicted with my own impediment; 
but after some attempts he stammered out, ‘ Oh, every per 
‘Ho! ho! my boy,’ said J, 
‘but every person here shall know that I ne-ever was more 
in earnest. If I be a fool, my money’s no fool. Ho! ho! 
gentlemen, you enjoyee your jokes at my expense ; but it’s 
an old saying, he may laugh that wins—-the tables a-a-a- 
are turned, and it’s my time, now, I presume.” 

“And, Mr. Anderson,” said the doctor, “ did all present 
quietly submit to the imposition ?” 

‘“* Why, to tell the truth, every sowl in the place was dum- 
foundered, and stared at each other like as many idiots.— 
‘The cant-master made some new objection about ruining 
him, but Jack very glibly replied, ‘ The sale is good and 
lawful. After more than three bids, the property was knock- 
ed down to me. The terms have been duly complied with, 
the deposit tendered before witnesses, and here is the remain- 
der of the purchase inoney at your service when the deeds 
are perfected. I grant you were more merry than wise on 
this occasion ; and if you wish to know whom you have to 
deal with, it may be sufficient to inform you that lam Snap 
Rivers of the Doaghs; you have likely heard the name be- 
fore ; and out he marched as cool as a cucumber.” 

The rector knew less of his parishioner than did the rest 
of the party; he therefore listened in amazement to the re- 
lation; but when the host had concluded, as if to assure 
himself that he was not dreaming, he said,** And, Mr. An. 
derson, did all this really occur ?” 

“T’ faith I assure you it did.” 

‘ And is it possible that you could lend yourself to so ne- 
farious and disreputable a transaction ’” 

“It’s not the first time Jack has made a tool o’ me,” said 
the simple-minded host; “he inveigled me there just to 
make a witness o’ me. IL was innocently led into the affair ; 
but besides what you have heard, I had neither more nor 
less to do with it.” 

‘** And do you really intend to retain the property, Mr. 
Rivers ?”” warmly inquired the indignant rector. 

“Do I intend to retain it! Lord, how simple you would 
appear! Ho! ho! retain it! te be sure I will, and a very 
good thing it is, let me tell you.” 

“¢ Well, sir, under these circumstances it 1s my duty to be 
plain; you and I can have no further acquaintance,” said 
the rector. 

Saap appeared surprised, and with a vacant stare, or at 
least a well-feigned look of simplicity, he modestly inquired, 
“And why, may I ask, shoo-oo-ood you cut my acquaint- 
ance ?” 

“The reason is plain,” said the rector; “* you are in pos- 
session of a property surreptitiously obtained. You have 
deeply injured the proprietor, ruined the auctioneer, and in- 
stead of feeling remorse, you glory in the nefarious deed.” 

“Ho! ho! is that the way the land lies? Why, man, 
did not I purchase it ata public sale ? and was I not the 
highest bidder? If the auction was ill managed on their 
parts, am I to blame ?” 

‘* These arguments,” replied the rector, “ have no force 
onthe Christian mind. You have nomoral right. It is 
true, the law of the land may protect you, yet still you 
retain that to which in justice you have not even a shadow 
of claim.” 

« Weil, I am rejoiced to hear these noble sentiments from 
you, Mr. Rector, although your bigh tone smacks a little of 
prudery. I trust you will cherish them ; and if you do, what 


‘the devil, I ask, will become of your tithes, to which you 


have less claim than I have to the property. I gave some- 
thing for it, yoo-oo give nothing at all for them; and yet 
you have the confounded impudence to rebuke me for one 


solitary act of knavery, while you practise the same trick on 
three thousand, adding, ‘The place is yours, my man’— | 


‘ Yes, by my sowl,’ says Jack, springing off the counter, | 


hundreds yearly.” , 
The rector vouchsafed no reply, but retired to the ladies, 
disgusted with the hardened villany of his ritald parishioner, 
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who laughed in triumph at the clergyman’s discomfiture, and | 
turning to the priest, he said, 

“ Well, Master Glib-tongue, what do you think of the 
affair? Did not I badger Mr. Modesty in prime style 7— 
I think he will not readily volunteer his infernal impudence 
again, after such a lesson.” 

“JT know, Snapp,” said the priest, “you are a consum- 
mate scoundrel. You have treated a most amiable man 
with unfeeling rudeness, and you deserve the reprobation of 
every right-thinking mind. Your legal swindling is bad, 
but your unblushing advocacy of the principle is worse ; and 
if any thing still more flagrant can be conceived, your base 
and savage retort upon your own pastor is the very climax 
of your heartless villany.” 

“Ho! ho! Mr. Bladderchops, you have taken up the 
cudgels, with a vengeance. But you should remember the 
proverb, * Come into court with clean hands? What are 
you better than Mr. Modesty ? You don’t take the tithes, | 
simply because you can’t get them. Youdon’t rob by act 
of parliament, but you wheedle the money out of some, and | 
frighten it out of others, with the magic of your priest- 
eraft.” 

Mr. Anderson was in agony, and interposing said, “ I 
think, Jack, if yon had any decency or feeling for me, you 
wouldn’t insult a clergyman atmy table. You might be sa- 
tisfied with driving one out of the room.” 

“Ho! ho! Mr. Numskull, but you’re thin in the skin.— 
You have 2 woudeiful leaning towards the corbies; you 
inight fur+y vulunteer to defend the rector, but I beg you to 
let (he yrtest aiswer for himself.” 

* Avi were [ to answer according to your merits, a horse- 
«tip wou. .fford the fitting reply. Respect for my own 
rvoeter sc. bids that appeal, and protects your insolence. 
Yei you ge uot unchastised. The cupidity of your heart, 
isnt «Vory Other crime, engenders its own punishment; and 
thouzh you appear to glory in acts which shock the feelings 
» atu her men, yet, despite your coarse ribaldry, there is 


an avenger within your own breast, which with scorpion | 


venom stings you to madness, and will never cease its gnaw- 
ings till penitence, a very unlikely consummation, pour its 
healing balm on ulcers seared and encrusted by the fires of 
iniquity !” 


“Ho! ho! how very familiar you black-coats are with | 


horrors! How very glibly you can ‘ talk of hell where de- 
vils dwell, and thunder out damnation.’ Now, I think you 
priests should be more modest. It would serve your inter- 
ests better to merely consign us to purgatory.” 

“ Your own acts, Rivers, determine such cases.” 

“Ho! ho! I am aware of that; but, notwithstanding, 


cannot a little bit of clerical hocus-pocus serve us on a | 


pinch ?” 

“ The habitually profane have little to hope for either 
from God or man ; they sneer at blessings mercifully offered 
and too frequently die in their sins.” 

“ Then, under all these circumstances I think it as wise to | 
have nothing to do with your purgatory.” | 
“‘T wish it may not be your fate to go farther and fare 

worse.” 

“Well, the devil couldn’t bandy compliments with you 
Mr. K——; sol think, brother Bill, you had better push 
about the jorum. The priest has too much tongue for me 
to-night, and there’s no moving his temper. But wait a bit: | 
if I don’t gage him to his heart’s content, the first public | 
place I mect him in, my name’s not Snap Rivers.” The 
party separated good friends, and the priest paid no atten- 
tion to the threat. A month had elapsed, and Mr. K—— 
having business in the nearest town, found himself on the | 
market-day perusing a placard, announcing the exhibition | 
of alarge beautiful milk-white bullock, said to be a ton 
weight. In the midst of his reading the priest was surprised 
to hear himself called by name. “Ho! ho! Mr. K ) 
come hither!’ H's eye followed in the direction of the 
sounds, and at abvut a perch distant he beheld Rivers 
dressed as usual in his long blne cloak, gun-mouthed breeches, 
blue rib-and-fur stockings, his red nighteap, and fire-shovel | ; 
hat—as ludicrous a figure, “take him for all in all,” as ever | 
stood ina market. 





» | passage in a field near the Eutaw Springs—a Sdieeetiene ré 
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“Ho! ho! Mr. K——, come hither,” and the priest, not 
unwillingly, obeyed the summons. The meeting occurred 
just in the market-place. The little square was thronged 
to excess. ‘The anxiety of business sat upon every counte- 
nance, and hundreds, passing hither and thither in the ar- 
dent pursuit of their own affairs, might have passed their 


_most intimate friend without recognition; so true it is that 


the contemplative man is never more in solitude than in the 
midst of acrowd. But the first salutation over, Rivers en- 
tered eagerly into conversation with the priest, on topics of 
mutual interest; with not unwarrantable familiarity he laid 
his hand on his shoulder, continued to talk earnestly, insinu- 
ated his finger into a button-hole, without apparent motive 
caught him by the collar, then grasped it firmly; and that 
done, to his victim’s consternation he pulled off his fire-sho- 
vel hat, left the red night-cap uncovered, and with much vi- 
gor brandishing the chapeau, began to callan auction. The 
market-people deemed him mad. The priest felt no desire 
to be dispos ed of by public sale, but Snap labored most 
earnestly in his new vocation. 

“Ho, ho! oh yes! oh yes! hear ye! hear ye !” 

And the people did hear, and did flock around the pair. 
The priest’s feelings may be fancied more readily that pour- 
trayed. He at once saw his tormentor’s aim; he knew that 
violence would only serve to increase the awkwardness of 
his position, and with much presence of mind he resolved 
quietly to baffle, and if possible to turn the table upon Ri- 
vers. The crowd rushed ney to the centre of attraction. 
Mr. K remained apparently unconcerned, and Snap was 
the object of every eye, as he continued vocife rously to baw], 
“Hear ye! hear ye! oh yes! oh yes!” The gaping spec- 
tators were lost in wonderment. No one could either divine 
the cause of the uproar er explain the strange conduct of 
the man in the cloak. At length the priest, seizing the fa- 
vorable moment, pulled off his hat, and with a serene look 
and respectful tone thus addressed the asseinbly— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor of informing you 
that Mr. John Rivers of the Doaghs, this long gentleman at 
my shoulder with the blue cloak and red nightcap, purposes 
in his present remarkable dress to ride ‘the white bullock’ 
three tines round the market this day for your amusement; 
the performance to begin precisely at 12 o’clock.” 

Three thundering cheers announced the delight of the 

| crowd, while Rivers, baffled, disappointed, astonished, per- 
fectly dumfoundered, slackened his gripe, fell back a few 
steps, and stared most fixedly at the placid countenance of 
| the priest; he gaped and struggled for utterance; the mus- 
| cles of his face played in wild commotion. He solemnly 
raised his hands and eyes in ihe attitude of prayer, and at 
last was enabled to baw}, or +3 r halfsing, * — that ever 
| you did upon me was buta flea-bite to this. So, to make up 
matters, you shall dine with Y ed Peg and me to-morrow; 





>| you are ‘the only man that ever could say he was more thana 


match for Snap Rivers.” 


I 


To make Corrre.—lI have tried ne wits every method ¢ 


preparing this Arabian beverage, and find, after all, that ther. re 
| is no surer way of having coffee clear and strong, than pur- 
>| suing the plan here given. 


Beat up an egg—two for a large 


pot—and mix it well with the coffee till you have formed it 


into a ball; fill the pot with cold water, allowing room 
enough to put in the ingredients; let it simmer very gently 
for an hour, but do not think of stirring 1t on any aecount: 
just before it is required, put the pot on the fire and warm it 
well; but as you value the true aroma, take care that it does 
not boil. Pour it off gently, and you will have as pure and 
strong an extract of the Indian berry as you can desire, 
Use white sugar candy in powder in preference to sugar ; 
cream, if attainable; if not, boiled milk.—From B. Hill's 
Epicure’s Almanac. 
— 


Curiovs.—During the late floods, the water burst itself 


t 
gion—and, for several days, pour d forth a fixod as from the 


spout of a fountain ; and, on snbsidmg, left the country fora 
considerable distance around whitened by a thick deposit of 
shells —Charleston Transcript. 
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ROOSHKULUM, 


OR THE WISE SIMPLETON. 





A LEGEND OF CLARE, 


BY J. G. M TEAGUE, 





A very long time ago, somewhere in the western 
part of the province of Munster, lived, in a small and 
wretched cabin, a poor widow, named Moireen Mera. She 
had three sons, two of whom were fine young men; but the 
third—and of him we sha!l soon hear a good deal—though 
sirong and active, was of a lazy disposition, which resulted, 
as his mother at Icast always thought, not so much from 
any fault of his own, as from his natural foolishness of cha- 
racter; in fact, she really considered him as of that class 
cuiled in Ireland * naturals.” 
of the third son, let us trace the histories of his two elder 
brothers. 


Now, the first, whose name was Mihal More, or Michael 


! 


Well!” said she piteously, “ since you give me nothing, 
follow me. You are perhaps in search of service ; my mas- 
ter, who knows not my faculty of speech, lives near: he 
may assist you. And see,” continued she, as he followed, 
“ behold that well. Had you relieved me, it was in my 


| power to have changed its contents, which are of blood, to 


the finest virgin honey ; but the honey is beneath the blood, 
neither can it now be changed! However, try your fortune, 


_and if you are a reasonably sensible fellow, I may yet relent, 


But before we say anything | 


Big Fellow, either that he considered the sinall spot of land | 
which his mother held quite unable to support the family, or | 


was actuated by some desire to improve his condition away 
froin home, never let his mother rest one moment until 
she had consented to his starting, in order that he might, 
as he said, should he fall in with a good master, return, and 
perhaps make her comfortable for the remainder of her 
days. 

To this plan, after much hesitation, Moireen Mera at 
length agreed, and the day was fixed by Mihal for starting. 
“ And, mother,” said he, “though you have but little left, 
and itis wrong to deprive you of it, if you would but bake 
me a iine cake of wheaten bread, and if you could but spare 
me one of the hens—ah! that would be too much to ask !— 
against the long road; could you, mother ?” 

“ Why not, Michael? I could never refuse you any thing; 
and you will want the cake and the hen badly enough.— 
And, Mihal @ vick asthore! if you should ever meet one of 
the good people, or any thing you may think isnt right, pass it 
by, and say not a word.” 

It was evening when he began his expedition, nor did 
he stop on the road till daylight returned, when he found 
himself in the centre of a wood, and very faint and hun- 
gry. Sceing a convenient-looking rock near a place where 
he thought it most probable he should find water, he seat- 
ed himself, with the intention of satisfying his hunger and 
thirst. 


of his bread, and had just commenced an attack on the 
hen, by taking off one of her wings, when there came up to 
him a poor greyhound, which looked the very picture of 
starvation. 


lessly left at home a numerous young family. 

Mihal More was so very intent on eating that he heeded 
not the imploring look of the poer greyhound, and it was not 
tll, wonderful to say, she addressed him in intelligible Irish, 
that he deigned to notice her. But when the first word caine 
from her mouth, he was sure she must be one of those against 
any communication with whom his mother had so emphati- 


maxim strictly to the ocerrrence. 

** You are a traveller, I sce,” said the greyhound, “ and 
were doubiless weary and fainting with hunger when you 
took your seat here. [ am the mother of a numerous and 


ence; this I am unable to afford them, unless Iam myself 
supported. You have now the means. Afford it to me, 
then, if only in the shape of a few of the hen’s small bones; 


I willbe for ever grateful, and may perhaps be the means of | some weeks, ever since our last servant left us. 
serving you in turn when you may most want and least ex- | 


pect it.” 


Greyhounds are proverbially thin, but this was | find fault with me, for it will be my destiny, nay, wry cury.t 
thinner than the thinnest, and, it was easy to see, had doubt- | do as I have described; and, on the contrary. bapper 


and be reconciled to you.” 

Mihal still answered not a word, but followed the grey- 
hound, until she came to the gate of a comfortable farmer’s 
residence. She entered the door, and Mihal saw her oceupy 
her piace at the side of the fire, and that she was quickly be- 
sieged by a number of clamorous pos ulan:-, whose wants she 
seemed but poorly adequate to supply. 

At a glance he perceived that the house contained a mas- 
ter and a mistress : but an old lady in the chimney corner, 
having by her a pair of crutches, made him quail, by the si- 
nister expression of her countenance. Still, nothing daunt- 
ed, he asked the master of the house at once for employ- 
ment. 

“ Plenty of employment have I, friend, and good wages,” 
answered he, “ but lam aman of a thousand; and I may 
also say, not one man of a thousand will stop with me in this 
house.” 

“ And mayI ask the reason of this, sir ?”’ said Mihal, 
taking off his hat respectfully. 

“ T will answer you immediately ; but first follow me into 
my garden. There,” said he, pointing to a heap of bones 


| which lay bleaching on the ground, they “‘ are the bones of 


those unfortunate persons who have followed in my service ; 
if now, therefore, you should so wish, you have my full 
perinission to depart unhurt: if you will brave them, hear 
now the terms on which I must be served.” 

“ Sir,” answered Mihal, “ you surprise me. I have tra- 
velled far, have no money, neither any more to eat; say, 
therefore, your terms; and if I can at all reconcile myself to 
them, I am prepared to stop here.” 

* You must understand then,” said the farmer, “ that I 
hold my lands by a very unusual tenure. This is not my 
fault. However, you will find mean indulgent master to 
you, at all events : for, in fact, you may chance to be my 
master as much as I yours, or perhaps more; for these are 
the terms :— 

“If J, at any time, first find fault with any one thing 
you may say or do, you are to be solemnly bound to take 


; , _ this (pointing to an immense and sharp axe), and forthwith, 
He had not been many moments engaged in eating some 


without a word, strike me till J shall be dead ; but should 
you, at any one time, first find fault with one of my wo «'s or 
actions, I must be equal!y bound to do the very s2m> dresa 
ful thing to yourself. Blame me, not, therefore, -tuuld yor 


otherwise, | must be ready to submit to my faik. Costurs, 


| and reply.” 


«QO, my master !” said Mihal More, “3 have but the a! 
ternative of starvation; I am ina strangely wild cou 
withouta friend. I must die, if 1 proceed. *na nethine more 
dreadful than death can happen to me ture. I therefore 


| throw myself on your compassion, and agree to your terms.” 
cally warned him, and accordingly determined to apply her | 


They then returned to the house, and Mihal felt somewhat 


| refreshed, even by the smell alone of the savoury viands 
| which the mistress was then preparing for the afternoon’s re- 
| past; the greyhound, too, cast occasionally wistful glances 


: towards the operation going forward. 
helpless family, who are even now clamorous for subsist- | 


At length the dinner hour being all but arrived, the old 
lady in the chimney-corner then opened her lips for the first 
time since Mihal had come in, and expressed a wish to go out 
and take a walk; “ for,’ said she, “ Ihave not been out for 
What is 
your name,my man?” So hetold her. ‘ Come out, then,” 
said she, “ Mihal, and assist me about the garden, for I 


But Mihal continued sedulously picking the bones, and | am completely cramped.” 


when he had finished, he put them all back into his wallet, 
still resolving to have nothing whatever to do with this fairy, 
represented, as he imagined, by the greyhound, 





Mihal muttered a few words about dinner, hunger, and so 
on, but was interrupted by the farmer, who said, ‘* Mihal, 
you must attend my mo uer j she has sometimes strange 
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fancies. Besides, remember our agreement. Do you find | 


fault with me?” 


“O, by no means, sir,” said Mihal, frightened ; “I must 
do my business, I suppose.” 

The dinner was actually laid out on the plates to every one 
when Mihal and the old lady walked out. No sooner had 
they done so, than the greyhound, before she could be pre- 
vented, pounced on his dinner, and devoured it in a mo. 
ment! 

The old lady thought proper to walk for some hours in the 
garden ; and now was Mihal very hungry, for he had tasted 
nothing since he had finished the hen, carly that morning ; 
he almost began to wish that he had relieved the greyhound. 

When they came in at last, the supper was being prepared. 
Mihal was now quite certain that his wants would be attend- 
ed to; but how woefully was he doomed to be disappointed ! 
For, no sooner had they entered the house than the accursed 
old lady seized a large cake of wheaten bread, which was 
baking on the embers, and, hastily spreading on it a coat of 
butter, directed Mihal to attend her again into the garden! 
He could say nothing, for his master’s eyes were on him. He 
was completely bewildered. In despair he went with the 
old lady, and as it was a lovely moonlightnight, she stopped 
out an unusual time, and it was very late when they 
ceme in. 

Mihal stretched himself, quite fainting, on the bed, but 
slept nota wink. How I wish, now, thought he, that I had 
given the greyhound not only the small bones, but even half 
my hen! 

The next morning the family early assembled for break- 
fast, and again were the cakes put down to bake over the 
glowing fire. Again did the old lady seize one, and com- 
mand Mihal into the garden! 

He was now completely exhausted; and, determining to 
expostulate with his master when he came in, went up to 
him, craving some food. 

**No,” said the farmer; we never cat except at stated 
times, and my mother keeps the keys.” 

“ Ah, sir, have pity on me!” answered Mihal; “ how can 
I exist, or do your business ?” 

** And can you blame me ?” said the master. 

Mihal, now quite losing sight of the agreement, and con- 
fused by the question, put in so treacherous a manner, an- 
swered, “that of course he could not but blame any person 
who would commit such infamous conduct.” ‘ 

Here was the signal. Mihal, in his enfeebled state, was 
no match for the sturdy farmer; in a moment his head was 
rolling on the floor by a vigorous stroke of the fatal axe, 
while grins of satisfaction might be seen playing on the 
countenances both of the oldlady,and her greyhound ! 

The feelings of the poor widow may be imagined, when 
no tidings ever reached her of her Mihal More. But, on the 
expiration of a year, the second son, Pauthrick Dhuv, or Pa- 
trick Black Fellow, so called from his dark complexion, also 
prevailed on his mother to let him go in search of his brother 
and of employment. 

But why should I describe again the horrid scene? Let 
me satisfy you by merely saying that precisely the same oc- 
currences also happened to poor Pauthrick Dhuv, and that 
his bones were added to those of his brother, and of the 
other victims behind the farmer’s garden ! 

But when in the course of another year, neither Mihal nor 
Pauthrick appeared, the widow’s grief was unbounded. How 


was she, then, astonished, when “the fool,” as he was yet. | 
always called, although his real name was Rooshkulum, ac. | 


tually volunteered to do the same! Nothing could stop him ; 


go he would. So the cake was baked, the hen was killed | 


and roasted, and Rooshkulum, “ the fool,” set out on his 
expedition. And there, at the rock in the wood, was that 
very same greyhound; and as soon as she had looked him 
in the face, he said, ‘“* why, poor thing ! I have here what I 
cannut cat, and you seem badly to need it ; here are these 
bones and some of this cake.” 

It was then the greyhound addressed him. ‘“ Come with 
me,” said she ; ‘lo! here is the well, of which your two bro- 
thers could not drink : behold! here is the honey on the top, 
clear and pure, but the blood is far beneath !” 


-— wo ~r+ 


When “ the fool” had satisfied himself at this well, he fol- 
lowed the greyhound to the farmer’s house. It may be bare- 
ly possible that by the road he received from her some ex- 
ccllent advice. 

The conversation that ensued when Rooshkulum arrived 
at the farmer's, and offered himself for his servant, was much 
of the same nature as I have before detailed while relating 
the former part of my story. ‘ But,” said Rooshkulum the 
fool, “* I will not bind myself to these terms for ever ; I might 
get tired of you, or you of me ; so, if you please, I will agree 
to stop with you for certain till we both hear the cuckoo cry 
when we are together.” 

To this they agreed, and went into the house. However, 
just before they stepped in, the farmer asked Rooshkulum 
his name. 

“Why,” said he, “ mine is a very curious name; it Is so 
-urious a name, indeed, that you would never learn it ; and 
where is the occasion of breaking your jaws every minute 
trying to call me ‘ Pondracaleuthashochun,’ which is my 
real name, when you may as well call me always ‘ the 
Boy?” 

** Well! that will do,” answered the master. 

The dinner was now prepared, and laid out on the plates, 
and the old tricks about to be played. Rooshkulum, as with 
the others, could not find fault, and, fool as he was, he knew 
the consequences. As he went out with the old lady, she 
too inguired his name. 

“Why, really,” said he to her, “‘ mine is a name that no 
one, I venture to say, was ever called before. All my bro- 
thers and sisters died, and my father and mother thought 
that perhaps an unusual queer kind of name might have 
luck, so they called me ‘ Mehane.” 

And, reader, if thou understandest not our vernacular, 
know that ** Mehanc” signifies in English ‘* myself.” 

‘Lhey spent some hours, as usual, in the garden, and 
Rooshkulum returned tired and exhausted. But when he 
expected to get his supper, and when she again brought him 
out, and ate the fine hot buttered cake before his very eyes, 
it was more than flesh and blood could stand. However, he 
pretended not to mind it in the least, but was very civil to 
the old lady, amusing her by his silly stories. ‘* And now, 
ma’am,” said he, “let’s walk a little way down this sunny 
bank before we go in. 

Certain it was that the sun did happen to shine on the 
bank at that very time, but it was to what were growing on 
it that he wished to direct her close attention ; for when he 
came to a certain place where there was a cavity filled by a 
rank growth of nettles, thistles, and thorns, he gave his 
charge such a shove as sent her sprawling and kicking in 
the midst of them, uttering wild shricks, for the pain was 
great. 

But Rooshkulum had no notion of helping her out, and 
| ran into the house, which was some distance away, desiring 
| the farmer to run, for that his mother would walk there, and 
| had fallen into a hole, from which he could not get her out. 
| And then the farmer ran, and cried, ‘*O, mother, where are 
| you? what has happened ?” 

“ Alas, my son! here I am down in this hole! Help me 
out! I am ruined, disfigured for life !” 

* And who is it,” said the farmer, “ that has dared to serve 
you thus ?” 

‘“* Oh,” said she, “it was Mehane! Mehane o veil Mehane?” 
| (Myself has ruined myself!) 

** Who?” said the farmer, as he helped her out. 

“ O,it was Mehane,” answered she ; “* Mehane a veil Me- 

| hane !” 
“Well, then,” said the farmer, ‘1 suppose it caw’t be 
‘helped, as it was yourself that did it. So here. ‘ Boy!’ take 
her on your back, and carry her home; it was but an acci- 
dent !” 

So Rooshkulum carried her off and put her to bed, she all 


| the time erying out, “ Ah! but it was Myself that ruined 


Myself!” till her son thought her half cracked. She was 
quite unable to rise next morning; so Rooshkulum ‘ the 
fool” made an excellent and hearty breakfast, which he 
took care also to share with the greyhound. 
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plained how that it was “ the Boy” who had done the mis- | 
chief, “‘ and I command you,” said she, “to get rid of him, 
and for that purpose desired him at once to go and make 
‘cuisseh na cuisshch na guirach’ (the road of the sheeps’ 
feet,) that you have long been intending to do, and then to 
send him with the flock over the road to the land of the gi- 
ant; we shall then never see him more ; and it is better to 
lose even a flock of sheep than have him longer here, now | 
that he has discovered our trick.” | 

The farmer called Rooshkulum to him, and taxed him 
with what he had done to his mother. 

“ And,” said Rooshkulum, “‘ could you blame me ?” 

‘Why, no,” answered the farmer, remembering Ais part 
of the agreement, ‘‘Z don’t blame you, but you must 
never do it any more. And now you must take these | (point- 
ing to the sheep), and because the bog is soft on the road to | 
the ‘land of the giant,” you must make ‘ the road of the 
sheeps’ feet for them to go over, and come back when they | 
are fat, and the giant will support you while you are there. | 
Do you blame me for that ?” 

“No,” said Rooshkulum, driving away the sheep. 

But, contrary to all their expectations, in an hour’s time 
in marched Rooshkulum, covered with bog dirt and blood. | 
“QO!” said he, “ I have had hard work since, and made a 
good deal of the road of the sheeps’ legs; but, indeed, there 
are not half enough legs after all, and you must give me 
more legs, if you would wish the road made firm.” 

“ And, you rascal, do you tcll me you have cut off the 
legs of all my fine sheep ? y 

wE nvery one, sir; did you not desire me ? 
me ?”? 

““O dear no! by no means! 
do it any more.” 

They went on tolerably for a few days, for they were 
afraid of Rooshkulum, and let him alone, till one morning 
the farmer told him he was going to a wedding that night 
and that he might go with him. 


Do you blame | 


Only take care, and don’t 


“Well,” said Rooshkulum, “ what is a wedding? what 
will they do there ?” 
“Ww hy, ” answered the farmer, ‘a wedding is a fine 


place, where there is a good supper, 
joined together as man and wife.” 

“(is that it? Ishould like much to see it.” 

** Well, then, you must promise me to do what I'll tell you 
with the horses when we are going.” 

“Why, what shall I do?” 

“QO, only when we are going, don’t take your eyes from 
the hor ses till we get there; then have your two eyes on my 
plate, and an eye on every other person’s plate; and then 
you'll see what they'll do.” 

Rooshkulum said nothing. ‘They went to the wedding ; 
but when they sat down to supper, all were surprised to find | 
a round thing on their plates, covered with blood, and not | 
looking very tempting. But the farmer soon guessed the 
sad truth, and calling Rooshkulum aside, he sternly asked | 
him what he had done. 

“Can you blame me?” answered the provoking Roosh- 
kulem; ‘did you not desire me not to take the eyes from 
the horses till I got here, and to put them on the plates, and 
two on your own plate, and that I would see what they 
would do then ?” 

“O, dow’t imagine I blame you,” szid the farmer; “ but | 
I meant your own eyes all the ind: and, mind me, don’t | 
do it any more ?” 

They were all by this time heartily sick of Rooshkulum, 
especially the old lady, whohad never left her bed ; ; and one 
morning, feeling something better, she called the farmer to 
her bedside, and addressed him thus: 

* You know, my son, that your agreement with that ras- 

eal will terminate when you both shall hear the cuckoo.— | 
Now, in my youth [¢ ould imitate the cuckoo so well that | 
I hav e had them flying round me. Put me up, therefore, in | 
the big holly bush; take him along with you to cut a tree 
near; I will then ery ‘cuckoo !” ‘cuckoo! and the 
agreement will be broken!” said she, chuckling to 
herself, 

This seemed a capital idea; so the farmer lifted his | 


and two people are 
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| his whole force, cutting away the branches 


| ther!” 


, | hearted villain, ask me such a question ? 
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| mother out of bed, and put her up into the holly bush, call- 
ing Rooshkulum to bring the big axe, for that he intended to 
fell a tree. Rooshkulum did as he was desired, and com- 
menced cutting down a certain tree, which the farmer point- 
ed out. And not long had he been thus engaged when the 
old lady in the holly bush cried out “* cuckoo !” ‘ cuckoo.” 
‘“*Hah! what’s that ?” said the farmer; “ that sounds like 
the cuckoo!” 

“ O, that cannot be,” said Rooshkulum, “ for this is 
winter!” 

But now the cuckoo was heard beyond a doubt. 

‘* Well,” said Rooshkulum, “ before I’ve done with you, 
Pll go and see this cuckoo.” 

«Why, yon stupid fool !” said the farmer, “no man ever 
saw the cuckoo.” 

‘* Never mind !” said Rooshkulum, “it can be no harm to 
look. Wouldn’t you think, now, that the cuckoo was speak- 
ing out of the holly bush ?” 


** O, not at all!—perhaps she is five miles away. Come 


| away at once and give up your place. Did not we both hear 


her ?” 

““ Stop!” said Rooshkulum ; “ stay back! don’t make a 
noise! ‘There! did: not you sce something moving? Ay! 
THat must be the cuckoo !” 

So saying, he hurled the axe up into the holly bush with 
, scattering the 
leaves and berries, and with one blow severing the head from 
she shoulders of the farmer’s mother ! 

“OQ!” said the farmer, ‘‘ my poor old mother! 


O! what 
have you done, you villain! 


You have murdered my mo- 


** And,” said Rooshkulum (seemingly surprised,) 


*: I sup- 


| pose you BLAME me for this, do you?” 


‘* And now was the farmer taken by surprise, and in the 
heat of his passion answered, “* How dare you, you black. 
Of course I do! 


Have you not murdered my mother? Alas! my poor eld 


mother.” 

**O, very well!” said Rooshkulum, as the farmer conti- 
nued looking at his mother, and lamenting, “ perhaps you 
also remember our own little agreement. I have but too 
good reason to think that you and your accursed old mother 
by your schemes, caused the death of my two fine bro. 
thers. But now for the fulfilment of my share of the bar- 
gain! 

‘‘In a moment the axe descended on his head; and 
Rooshkulum, the wise simpleton, having now got rid of 
his enemies, took possession of all the farmer’s property, re- 
turned home to his mother, and lived free from care or fur- 


Lhe] 


| ther sorrow for the remainder of his happy life ; but he never 
| forgot the services of the greyhound, and never allowed her 


to want. 

“And here let us conclude our legend, by observing, by 
way of moral : 

‘* Be ever charitable to the distressed, whether of the brute 
or human kind, for you know not but that they also may be- 
long to the ranks of ‘ the good people  ” 





Joun Puitpor Curran.—Mr. Curran iseshing to cross- 
examine one of those persons known in Irelana by ‘the signi- 
ficant description of half-gentlemen, found it necessary to 
ask a question as to his knowledge of the Irish tongue, 
which, though perfectly familiar to him, the witness affected 
not to understand, whilst he at the same time spoke ex- 
tremely bad English. “I see, sir, how it is: you are more 
ashamed of knowing your own language than of not knowing 


| any other.” 


A barrister entered the hall with his wig very much awry, 
and of which not at all apprised, he was obliged to endure 
from almost every observer some remark on its appearance, 
| till at last, addressing himself to Mr. Curran, he asked him, 
“Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig?” The an- 
swer instantly was, “Nothing but the head.” 

OE FST 

Ratner Foouisi.—Two young ladies hating each other 

on account of a gentleman who does not care a fig for either 


of them. , 
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THE LAST ARROW. 


BY ©, F. HOFFMAN, 





«« And who be ye who rashly dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child? 
To hunt the panther to his lair— 
The Indian in his native wild !’”’—[Orp Batrap, 


The American reader, if at all curious about the early 
history of his country, has probably heard of the famous ex- 
pedition, undertaken by the vicegerent of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the governor-general of New France, against the 
confederated Five Nations of New York; an expedition 
which, though it carried with it all the pomp and circum. 
stance of European warfare into their wild-wood haunts, 
was attended with no adequate results, and had but a mo. 
mentary effect in quelling the spirit of the tameless Iro- 
quois. 

It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the commander- 
in-chief, the veteran Count de Frontenac, marshalled the 
forces at La Chine, with which he intended to crush for 
ever the powers of the Aganuschion confederacy. His re. 
gulars were divided into four battalions of two hundred men 
each, commanded respectively by three veteran leaders, and 
the young Chevalier de Grais. He formed also four batta- 
lions of Canadian volunteers, efficiently officered, and orga- 
nized as regular troops. ‘The Indian allies were divided in- 
to three bands, each of which was placed under the com- 
mand of a nobleman of rank, who had gained distinction in 
the European warfare of France. One was composed of 
the Sault and St. Louis bands, and of friendly Abenagquis ; 
another consisted of the Hurons of Lorctte and the moun. 
taineers of the north ; the third band was smaller, and com- 
posed indiscriminately of warriors ef diiferent tribes, whom 
a spirit of advexture led to embark upon the expedition. — 
They were chictiy Ottawas, Saukies, and Algonquins, and 
these the Baron de Bekancourt charged himself to conduct. 
This formidable armament was amply provisioned, and pro- 
vided with all the munitions of war. Besides pikes, arque- 
busses, and other small-arms then in use, they were fur- 
nished with grenades, a mortar to throw them, and a couple 
of field-pieces; which, with the tents and other camp equi- 
page, were transported in large batteaux built for the pur- 
pose. Nor was the energy of their movements unworthy of 
this brilliant preparation. Ascending the St. Lawrence, and 
coasting the shores of Lake Ontario, they entered the Os- 
wego river, cut a military road around the falls, and carry- 
ing their transports over the portage, launching them anew, 
and finally debouched with their whole flotilla upon the wa- 
ters of Onondaga lake. 


It must have been a gallant sight to behold the warlike 
pageant floating beneath the primitive forest which then 
crowned the hills around that lovely water. ‘To see the ve- 
terans who had served under ‘Turenne, Vauban and the great 
Conde, marshalled with pike and cuiras beside the half-na- 
ken Huron and Abenaquois ; while young cavaliers, in the 
less warlike garb of the court of the magnificent Louis, mo- 
ved with plume and mantle amid the dusky files of wam- 
pum-decked Ottawas and Algonquins. Banners were there 
which had flown at Steenkirk and Landen ; or rustled above 
the troopers that Luxemburgh’s trumpets had guided to glo 
ry when Prince Waldeck’s battations were borne down be- 
neath his furious charge. 


Nor was the enemy that this gallant host were seeking 
unworthy of those whose swords had been tried in some of 
the most celebrated fields of Europe. “ The Romans of Ame. 
rica,” as the Five Nations have been called by more than 
one writer, had proved themselves soldiers, not only by car- 
rying their arzas among the native tribes a thousand miles 
away, and striking their enemies alike upon the lakes of 
Maine, the mountains of Carolina, and the prairies of the 
Missouri; but they had already bearded one European army 
beneath the walls of Quebec, and shut up another for weeks 
within the defences of Montreal, with the same courage that 
a half a century later, vanquished the battalions of Dieskau 
upon the banks of Lake George. 











© : 


this army, which, we have already mentioned, were wholly 
unimportant in their results. The aged Chevalier de Fron- 
tenac, was said to have other objects in view besides the po- 
litical motives for the expedition, which he set forth to his 
master the Grand Monarque. 

Many years previous, when the Five Nations had invested 
the capital of New France and threatened the extermination 
of that thriving colony, a beautiful half-blood girl, whose 
education had been commenced under the immediate auspi- 
ces of the governor-general, and in whom, indeed, M. De 
Frotenac was said to have a parental interest, was carried 
off, with other prisoners, by the retiring foe. Every eflcrt 
had been made in vain during the occasional cessation of 
hostilities between the French and the Iroquois, to recover 
this child; and though, in the years that intervened, some 
wandering Jesuit from time to time averred that he had seen 
the Christian captive living as the contented wife of a young 
Mohawk warrior, yet the old nobleman seems never to have 
despaired of reclaiming his “nut-brown daughter.”  In- 
deed, the chevalier must have been impelled by some such 
hope when, at the age of seventy, and so feeble that he was 
half the time carried in a litter, he ventured to encounter 
the perils of an American wilderness, and place himself at 
the head of the heterogeneous bands which now invaded the 
country of the Five Nations under his conduct, 

Among the half-breed spies, border scouts, and mongrel 
adventurers that followed in the train of the invading a'my, 
was a regenade Fleming, of the name of Hanyost. This 
man, in early youth, had been made a serjeant-major, when 
he deserted to the French ranks in Flanders. He had sub- 
sequently taken up a military grant in Canada, sold it after 
emigrating, and then, making his way down to the Dutch 
settlements on the Hudson, had become domiciliated, 4s it 
were, among their allies, the Mohawks, and adopted the life 
of a hunter. Hanyost, hearing thet his old friends, the 
French, were making such a formidable descent, did not 
now hcsitate to desert his more recent acquaintances; but 
offered his services as a guide to Count de Frontenac the mo- 
ment he entered the hostile country. It was not, however, 
mere cupidity or the habitual love of treachery which actua- 
ted the base Fleming in this instance. Hanyost, in a difil- 
culty with an Indian trapper, which had been referred for 
arbitrament to the young Mohawk chief Kiodago, (a settler 
of disputes,) whose cool courage and firmness fully enti- 
tled him to so distinguished a name, conceived himself ag- 
giieved by the award which had been given against him.— 
The scorn with which the arbitrator met his charge of 
unfairness, stung him to ‘the soul, and fearing the arm of 
the powerful savage, he nad nursed the revenge in secret, 
whose accomplishment seemed now at hand. _Kiodago, ig- 
norant of the hostile force which had entered his country, 
was off with his band at a fishing station, or summer- 
camp, among the wild hills about Konnedieyu ;* and when 
Hanyost informed the commander of the French forces that 
by surprising this party, his long-lost daughter, the wife of 
Kiodago, might be once more given to his arms ; a small, 
but efficient force was instantly detached from the main 
body of the army to strike the blow. A dozen musketeers, 
with twenty-five pikemen, led severally by the Baron de Be- 
kancourt and the Chevalier de Grais, the former having the 
chief command of the expedition, were sent upon this duty, 
with Hanyost to guide them to the village of Kiodago.— 
Many hours were consumed upon the march, as_ the soldiers 
were not yet habituated to the wilderness ; but just before 
dawn on the second day, the party found themselves in the 
neighborhood of the Indian village. 


The place was wrapped in repose, and the two cavaliers 
trusted that the surprise would be so complete, that their 
commandant’s Caughter must certainly be taken. The baron, 
after a careful cxamination of the hilly passes, determined 
to head the onslaught, while his companion in arms, with 
Hanyost, to mark out his prey, should pounce upon the 
chieftain’s wife. This being arranged, their followers were 





* Since corrupted into “‘ Canada ;’’ Beautiful Water ; prebably 


8o called from its amber color—now Trenton Falls, 
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Our business, however, is not with the main movements of 
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warned not to injure the female captives while cutting their | others, he had got fairly in pursuit, Kiodage, who still kept 


defenders to pieces, and then a moment being allowed for 
each man to take a last look at the condition of his arms, 
they were led to the attack. 

The inhabitants of the fated village secure in their isolated 


situation, aloof from the war-parties of that wild district, | 
had neglected all precaution against surprisc, and were bu- 


ried in sleep when the whizzing of a grenade, that terrible, 
but now superseded engine of destruction, roused them 
from their slumbers. The missile, to which a direction had 
been given that carried it ina direct line through the main 
row of wigwams which formed the little street, went crash. 
ing among their frail frames of basket-work, and kindled 
the dry mats stretched over them into instant flames. And 
then, as the started warriors leaped all naked and unarmed 
from their blazing lodges, the French pikemen, waiting only 
for a volley from the musketeers, followed it up with a 
charge still more fatal. ‘The wretched savages were 
slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. ‘Some overwhelmed 
with dismay sank unresisting upon the ground, and cover- 
ing up their heads after the Indian fashion when resigned 
to death, awaited the fatal stroke without a murmur; others, 
} 


' 
git, 


seized with a less benumbing panick, sought safety in fli 
and rushed upon the pikes that lined the forest’s paths 
around them. Many there were, however, who, schooled 
to scenes as dreadful, acquitted theinselves like warr: 
Snatehing their weapons from the greedy flames, they spr: 
with irresistible fury upon the bristling files of pikemen.— 
Their heavy war-clubs beat down and splintered the fragil 
spears ol the Europeans, whose corsclets, ruddy with the re- 
flected fires mid which they fought, glinted back still 
brighter sparks from the hatches of flint which crashed 
against them. ‘The fierce veterans pealed the charging ery 
of many a well-fought field in other climes ; but wild and 
high the Indian whoop rose shrill above the din of conflict. 
until the hovering raven in mid air caught up and answered 
that discordant shriek. 

De Grais, in the meantime, surveyed the scene of action 
with eager intentness, expecting each moment to see the 
paler features of the Christian captive among the dusky fe- 
males who ever and anon sprang shrieking from the blazing 
lodges, and were instantly hurled backward into the flame: 
by fathers and brothers, who even thus would save them 
from the hands that vainly essayed to grasp their distracted 
forms. The Mohawks began now to wage a more success 
ful resistance, and just when the fight was raging hottest, 
and the high-spirited I'renchman, bezinning to despair of his 
prey, was about launching into the midst of it, he saw a tall 
warrior who had hitherto been forward in the conflict, disen- 
gage himself froin the melee, and wheeling suddenly upon a 
soldier, who had likewise separated from his party, brain him 
with a tomahawk, before he could make a movement in his 
defence. The quick eye of the young chevalier, too, caught 
a glance of another figure, in pursuitof whom, as she emerg- 
ed with an infant in her arms, from a lodge on the farther 
side of the village, the luckless Frenchman had met his 
It was the Christian captive, the wife of Kiodago, 
beneath whose hand he had fallen. That chieftain now 
stood over the body of his victim, brandishing a war-club 
which he had snatched from a dying Indian near. Quick as 
thought, De Grais levelled a pistol at his head, when the 
track of the flying girl brought her directly in his line of 
sizht, and he withheld his fire. Kiodago, in the meantime, 
had been cut off from the rest of his people by the soldiers, 
who closed in upon the space which his terrible arm hada 
moment before kept open. A cry of agony escaped the high- 
souled savage, as he saw how thus the last hope was lost. 
Ile made a gesture, as if about to rush again into the fray, 
and sacrifice his life with his tribesmen; and then perceiving 
how futile must be the act, he turned on his heel, and 
bounded after his retreating wife, with arms outstretched, 
to shield her from the dropping shots of the enemy. 

The uprising sun had now lighted up the scene, but re- 
cognition of the other actors in the disastrous affray was al. 
together out of the question with the infuriated warrior— 
alone was the flying figure of his beloved wife eontinually 

before him: and when, ace: mpanied by Hanyost and sev: nt 


} 
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behind his wife, was far in advance of the chevalier and his 
party. Her forest training had made the Christian captive 
as fleet of foot as an Indian maiden. She heard, too, the 
cheering voice of her loved warrior behind her, and pressing 
her infant in her arms she urged her flight over crag and 
fell, and soon reached the head of a rocky pass, which it 
would take some moments for any butan American forester 
toscale. But the indefatigable Frenchmen are urging their 
way up the steep; the ery of pursuit grows nearer as they 
eateh a sight of her husband through the thickets, and the 
agonized wife finds her progress prevented by a ledge of rock 
that impends above her. But now again Kiodago is by her 
side; he has lifted his wife to the cliff above, and placed 
ier infant in her arms; and already, with renewed activity, 
he Indian mother is speeding on to a cavern among the 
ills, well known as a fastness of safety. 

Kiodago looked a moment after her retreating figure, and 
then coolly swung himself to the ledge which commanded 
the pass. He might now easily have escaped his pursuers; 
but as he stepped back from the edge of the cliff, and looked 
down the narrow ravine, the vengeful spirit of the red man 
was too strong within him to allow such an opportunity of 
striking a blow to escape. His tomahawk and war-club had 
both been lest in the strife, but he still carried at his back a 
more eflicient weapon in the hands of so keen a hunter.— 
There were but three arrows in his quiver, and the Mohawk 
was determmed to have the life of an enemy in exchange 
for each of them. His bow was strung quickly, but with as 
inuch coolness as if there were no exigency torequire haste. 
Yet he had scarcely time to throw himself upon his breast, 
a few yards from the brink of the declivity, before one of his 
pursuers, more active than the rest, exposed himself to the 
unerring archer. He came leaping from rock to rock, and 
had nearly reached the head of the glen, when, pierced 
throngh and through by one of Kiodago’s arrows, he top- 
pled from the crags, and rolled, clutching the leaves in his 
death-agony, among the tangled furze below. A second 
met a similar fate, andja third victim would probably have 
been added, if a shot from the fusil of Hanyost, who sprang 
forward and caught sight of the Indian just as the first man 
tell, had not disabled the thumb-joint of the bold archer, 
even as he fixed his last arrow in the string. Resistance 
seemed now at anend, and Kiodago again betook himself to 
flight. Yet anxious to divert the pursuit from his wife, the 
young chieftain pealed a yell of defiance, as he retreated in 
a different direction from that which she had taken. The 
whoop was answered by a simultaneous shout and rush on 
the partof the whites; but the Indian had not advanced far 
before he perceived that the pursuing party, now reduced to 
six, had divided, and that three only followed him. He had 
recognised the scout, Hanyost, among his enemies, and it 
was now apparent that that wily traitor, instead of being 
misled by his ruse, had guided the other three upon the di- 
rect trail to the cavern which the Christian captive had 
taken. Quick as thought, the Mohawk acted upon the im- 
pression. Makinga few steps within a thicket, still to mis- 
lead his present pursuers, he bounded across a mountain 
torrent, and then Jeaving his foot-marks, dashed in the 
yielding bank, he turned shortly on the rock beyond, re- 


I 
t 


crossed the stream, and concealed himself behind a fallen 


tree, while his pursuers passed within a few paces of his co- 
vert. 

A broken hillock now only divided the chief from the 
point to which he had directed his wife by another route, 
and to which the remaining party, consisting of De Grais, 
Hanyost, and a French musketeer were hotly urgiag their 
way. The hunted warrior ground his teeth with rage when 
he heard the voice of the treacherous Fleming in the glen 


| below him; and springing from crag to crag, he circled the 


rocky knoll, and planted his foot by the roots of the blasted 
oak that shot its limbs above the cavern, just as his wife 
had reached the spot, and pressing her babe to her bosom, 
sank exhausted among the flowers that waved in the moist 
breath of the cave. 

It chanced that at that very instant, De Grais and his fol- 
lowers had paused beneath the opposite side of the knoll, 
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from whose broken surface the foot of the flying Indian had | 





M. de Linage, who was a handsome and well-dressed 


disengaged a stone, which crackling among the branches, | young man, smiled disdainfully. 


found its way through a slight ravine into the glen below. 


Judge (to complainant)—Do not be insolent, that will 


The two Frenchmen stood in doubt for a moment. The | only injure your cause; confine yourself simply to a state. 
musketeer, pointing in the direction whence the stone had | ment of facts. 


rolled, turned to receive the order of his officer. The cheva- | 
lier, who had made one step in advance of a broad rock be- 
tween them, !eaned upon it pistol in hand, half turning to- | 
ward his follower; while the scout, who stood farthest out | 
from the stcep bank, bending forward to discover the mouth 
of the cave, must have caught a glimpse of the sinking fe- 
male, just as the shadowy form of her husband was dis. | 
played above her. God help thee now, bold archer! thy | 
quiver is empty; thy game of life is nearly up; the sleuth- | 
hound is upon the; and thy scalp-lock, whose plumes now | 
flutter in the breeze, will soon be twined in the fingers of the | 
vengeful renegade. Thy wife But hold! the noble sav. 
age has still one arrow left! 

Disabled as he thought himself, the Mohawk had not | 
dropped his bow in his flight. His last arrew was still griped | 


, 


in his bleeding fingers ; and though his stiffened thumb fore. | 
bore the use of it to the best advantage, the hand of Kioda- 
go had not lost its power.* The crisis which it takes so 
long to describe, had been realized by him in an instant. He 
saw howthe Frenchmen, inexperienced in wood-craft, were 
at fault; he saw, too, that the keen eye of Hanyost had 
caught sight of the ubijcct of their pursuit, and that further 
flight was hopeless; while the scene of his burning village 
in the distance, inflamed him with hate and fury toward the 
instrument of his misfortunes. Bracing one knee upon the 
flinty rock, while the muscles of the other swelled as if the 
whole energics of his body were collected in that single cf- 
fort, Kiodago aims at the treacherous scout, and the twang- 
ing bowstring dismisses his last arrow upon its errand. The 
hand of THE spirit could alone have guided that shaft! But 
Waneyo smiles upon the brave warrior, and the arrow, while 
it rattles harmless against the cuiras of the French officer, 
glanees toward the victim for whom it was intended, and 
quivers in the heartof Hanyost! ‘The dying wretch grasp. 
ed the sword.chain of the chevalicr, whose corslet cl: nged 
among the rocks, as the two went rolling down the glen to. 
gether; and De Grais was not unwilling to abandon thx 
‘pursuit when the musketeer, coming to his assistance, had 
disengaged him, bruised and bloody, from the embrace of 
the stiffening corpse. 

What more is there to add. The bewildered Europeans 
rejoined their comrades, who were soon aficr on their march 
from the scene they had desolated; while Kiodago descend. 
ed froin his eyry to collect the fugitive survivors of his band, 
and, after burying the slain, to wreak a terrible vengeance 
upon their murderers; the most of whom were cut off by 
him before they joined the main body of the French army. 
The Count de Frontenac, returning to Canada, died soon 
afterward, and the existence of his half-blood daughter was 
soon forgotten. And—though among the dozen old families 
in the state of New York who have Indian blood in their 
veins,many trace their descent from the offspring of noble Kio. 
dago and his Christian wife, yet the hand of genius, as dis. 
played in the admirable picture of Cuapman and Apams, has 


alone rescued from oblivion the thrilling scene of the Mo. 
hawk’s Last arrow ! 











* The English mode of holding the arrow, as repesented in the 
“ere is not common among our aborigines, who use the thumb 
or a purchase. 





A Parisian Police Scene. 

RECIPE FOR GETTING MONEY FROM A USURER 

M. Cretecorps is a villanous-looking old man. Never did 
a face more plainly bear the stamp of avarice and usury. 
and seldom could his have been scen to greater disadvan. 
tage, for he was now excited by anger, which rarely adds to 
beauty. ; 

Judge—What is your complaiut, M. Cretecorps, against 
M. de Linage, whom you have cited before this court ? 

Cretecorps—Fer the restitution of 200 francs, which he 
has swindled me out of, 


Cretecurps—You should know that I have several times 


| obliged M. de Linage, by getting a friend of mine to lend 


him money, for I have no money of my own. 
M. de Linage (laughing)—Oh, the old story. 
Cretecorps—This friend of mine has generously advan- 


| ced him from 5,000 to 6,000 francs upon my recommenda. 


tion. 

M. de Linage—Generous!y ! Yes, at an interest of 25 per 
cent.—( Laughter.) 

Cretecorps—That is your affair, not mine. 
agent for a capitalist. 

M. de Linage—Who, doubtless, would be anonymous in 
that matter. 

Cretecorps—Be that as it may, M. de Linage never hav- 
ing repaid his loans, he refuses to lend him any more. Not 
that he is afraid of losing his moncy. No. For M. de Lin- 
age wi'l inherit a large fortune from his uncle, and there is 
no doubt of his paying ultimately ; but it is a tedious thing 
to wait for a dead man’s shoes. But to proceed. The other 
day I received a note from M. de Linage, begging the loan 
of 200 francs. I refused. But on the following » tg what 
think you I saw in the newspaper? Why, the following par- 
agraph :— 

“ We learn with regret that M. the Count de Linage, the 
head of a noble family, is so ill that no hopes are entertain- 
ed of his recovery. He is indeed at the last extremity, and 
yesterday received the last offices of rcligion at the hands of 
his priest. ‘The count, we learn, has made a will, by which 

1e leaves the whole of his immense fortune to his nephew, 
M. de Linage.”—( Laughter.) 

Judge—Y ou read that in the newspapers, do you say ? 

Cretecorps—Ou/, Monsieur, in a Jittle paper which was 
sent me by a person who also owes me money. I had no 
sooner read the paragraph than I dressed myself and went 
to M. de Linage. I said to him, “I yesterday refused to 
lend you the 200 francs you wanted to borrow, but on reflec. 
tion | am now willing to accommodate you.” (Laughter.) 
‘Hold your tongue,” said he, putting one hand on my mouth 
and the other on the money. (Much Laughter.) ‘“ Let us 
not trouble his last moments—Adieu, mon ami—leave me. 
{am much affected.” 

Judge—Very naturally. 

Cretecorps—Natural, indeed ; and I was fool enough to go 
away without ever taking a receipt for the money. In ac- 
companying me to the door the servant said to me, ‘* The 
poor Count cannot last cut the day.” ‘* Good,” said 1; “* we 
shall get reimbursed for all our arrears.” (Much Laughter.) 
Well, | went down stairs, and in passing along the boulevard, 
whom should | meet—mon Dieu !—why, the old Count him. 
sclf, whom | supposed almust in the agonies of death, but 
who was, on the contrary, complacently smoking his cigar, 
and cocking his glass at the girls like a young fellow of 2U !” 
‘Tremendous laughter, in which the voice of M. de Linage 
was heard above all the rest.) 

Judge—How is this? 

Cretecorps—Why, Monsieur, it was a trick of the nephew, 
M. de Linage, who had got the paragraph inscrted in the pa- 
per for the express purpose of getting my moncy. (Renew. 
:d laughter.) 


I am only the 


After questioning M. de Linage, who said it was only a 
joke to outwit his money-lender, the Judge ordered the re- 
payment of the 5U0 francs, by instalments of 50 francs per 
month. 


Cretecorps (on taking his departure)—I will never again 
delieve the death of your uncle till I hear his mass cele’ra- 
ted at the end of the year. (Laughter.) 


Religion is degraded when it is brandished as a political 
weapon, and there is no medium in the use of it. Either it is 
justified by by holy zeal and fervent picty, or the appcal to it 
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becomes lable to the mast suspicious imputation, 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


OLD LEWIS OLMSTED. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 





Our carriage drove up to the village inn, about two hours 
before sunset. Owing to the lameness of one of our hor- 
ses, my companions concluded not to resume our journey 
until the morrow. How they spent the evening it matters 
not to relate. Asto myself, after taking a short walk, | re- 
turned to the inn, and falling into conversation with a young 


gentleman there, invited him to sup with me, and we re-: 


mained together untila late hour. I1 afterwards learned 
that he was, at that time, on a visit home from College. It 
was one of the loveliest evenings of Summer. From our 
seat ata front window, we had a view of nearly every 
dwelling in the village; for, it was mostly built upon a sin- 
gle street, which was straight and wide, and lined on either 
side by a row of venerable elms and poplars. 

A little cottage which stood nearly opposite, attracted my 
attention by its rural beauty, and the air of real comfort by 
which it was surrounded. Its roof, which had seldom been 
heated by the summer sun, on account of the fuliage which 
formed a canopy abuve it, was overgrown by a delicate 


green moss; and the window-blinds which had once been | 


green, could hardly be distinguished from the brown wood- 
colar of the clap-boards. It stood back from the street about 
three roods, aud from the gate to the door, was spread a 
velvet carpet of deep green, divided only by a narrow gra- 
vel-work, and dotted here and there by rose bushes and 
clumps of other fluwers. Behind the cottage, soine of them 


hidden by the trees, stood a variety of outhouses, denoting | 


the occupier to be a lover of agriculture. As I was looking 
on this interesting picture, softened by the setting sun, the 
sights aad sounds of the hour made a deep impression on my 
mind. The doves were cooing and strutting before then 
windows, preparatory to reuring to rests and near the hen- 
coop, a solitary cock was looking watchtully round, like the 
father of a human family, befure resigning himself to sleep 
Four or five cows entered a lane, driven by a boy, mounted 
ona horse, who amused himself by whistling “ Sweet Home.” 
In a few moments these cows were in the barn-yard, and 
the hearty milk-maid was performing her evening task — 
Anon the sweet song of my favorite bird, the whip poor- 


will, was heard, and Night had thrown her veil upon the | 


scene, 

I know not how it was, but that rural abode seemed to 
have taken hold of my affections, and I inquired of my new 
acquaintance who it was that possessed so beautiful and 
Arcadian a home? and the following sketch was the result 
of my inquiry: 

‘** The oldest cottage, now standing in our village, is the 
one directly opposite. The Jand upoa which it stands was, 
originally, about two furlongs in width, running back near- 


ly a mile. The increasing importance of the place, however, | 


compelled the proprietor to cut up most of the front part 
into building-lots; but behind these, the ancient boundaries 
of the farm are unchanged. The soil is most luxuriant, and 
the whole is undulating and wooded enough to afford many 
beautiful and varied Jandscapes. Close behind the house 


stands a fine orchard, beyond which rolls a crystal stream, | 


sufficiently large to be called a river. 

“That cottage is the ancestral home of Louis Olmsted, 
who is now bending with the weight of fourscore years.— 
He has been the sole proprietor, tilling that same farm, for 
more than halfa century. 1 have known him even from my 
childhood, 


‘And then, 
He was so old, he seems not older now.’ 


Many a time while playing bail, under those elms before his 
door, has he approached a party of us boys, and leaning on 
the fence, would smile most kindly, as if the sport and loud 
laugh of boyhood, reminded him of the sunny days of his 


bles and trials, but these cannot be compared with his many 
blessings. His wife, who is one of the best of women, is 
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| still living, and were you to judge of the two, by their acti- 
| vity of mind and body, you would say they have many more 
' years to live. Louis Olmsted is not a proud man; although 
an ignorant person, possessing his competence, would soon 
make himself disliked and unhappy by his arrogance. He 
has often expressed the wish, that his friends would address 
and speak of him under the title of Old Louis; and, as he 

is the much loved friend of every body who knows him, he 
is better known by this name than any other. Sometimes, 
however, he is called upon to preside at a public meeting, 
and then he is addressed as Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, 
&e, &e. 

** Old Louis has been blessed with eight children, but on. 
ly five of them are living. That boy whom you saw is his 
grandson, who is going to be a farmer, and attends school 
only in the winter. I wish vou knew him—he is a fine, in- 

| telligent little fellow, and will now talk more sensibly than 
| many men who have passed through College. His father, 
| who is the oldest son of Louis, is a merchant, and lives in a 
distant town. Another son, lately married, has the princi- 
cipal management of his father’s farm ; and the remaining 
one is captain of aship. He also has two daughters, both 
of whom are married, and live in the village. You thus see 
that Louis is not without a goodly portion of friends, and O 
how they all love the good old man! 
‘“ Two principal studies have engaged the attention of 
| Louis’s mind, during his leisure hours, and these have been 
sufficient, for they have taught him to understand and love 


‘ The human heart, by which we live.’ 


And these studies are at the command of all. The one is 
the Bibie, and the other, that great voluine of truths, re- 
vealed to man by the revolving seasons. 

‘‘ For one so old, Louis Olmsted is the healthiest, and 
most active man I have ever known. ‘ His age is a lusty 
winter, frosty butkindly.’ It matters not what may be the 
season, he still busies himself with the same occupations 

| that he has followed for so many years ; and it is with great 
| reluctance that he refrains from assisting his son in the 
| harder duties—such as mowing in Summer, ploughing in 
Autumn, or chopping in Winter. Planting and sowing 
are his favorite employments; and for this reason Spring 
and Summer are the seasons which he mostly loves. From 
| March to September, he is busy as the ‘ busy hee.’ The 
| potato and corn fields, after being prepared to receive the 
seed, are under his peculiar charge, until their productions 
| are snugly stored away in the cellar and the crib. I do not 
| mean to say that he does all the weeding and hoeing, or ga- 
| thers in the produce alone ; but he is always present, to see 
| how things are done; to direct, manage, and give a helping 
‘hand. But the garden of Old Louis (which is acknowledg- 
ed to be the handsomest and best in the whole place) 1s en- 
tirely under his own control. During the first two months 
of Spring he makes it his constant resort. He arranges the 
walks, trims and cleans the rose-bushes, the currant and 
raspberry-bushes, plants the vegetables, and sows his flow- 
| er-seeds wherever he can—here, there, and everywhere. He 
| is not a boasting man ; but meet him in his garden, when it 
| is blooming under the summer sun, and the old man will 
| talk earnestly—sometimes proudly, in praise of his talents 
and taste as a gardener. 
‘A few days since, I entered his garden, and found 
him employed in arranging poles on a bed of beans, and 
though he delighted me with his conversation, he still con- 
| tinued his work, while I stood by an attentive listener. Be- 
| fore the close of that interview, I concluded that Old Louis 
| possessed the attributes of a philosopher, a poct, and a chris- 
\tian. He is sufficiently wise to acknowledge his own com. 

parative ignorance. He is not ashamed to gather wisdom 

from a simple flower, or an insect. It is a luxury to hear 
| him descant upon the beautiful and sublime images of Na. 
‘ture, as seen in the broad light of day, or at the noon of 

night. Were he to take the pains, he could produce a vo. 
‘lume of delicious poetry, without rhyme and high-wrought 


own life. His life has not been without its legitimate trou- | language ; and though it might appear to many as homely 


| prose, it would in reality be the real poetry of Nature. Above 
| all—he is a Christian, and seldom passes a single day without 
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reading his Bible. The beggar never leaves his door with. 
out asmile upon his face, and a kinder feeling in his heart ; 
and no man has ever heard him speak harshly of his neigh- 
bors. The unfortunate come to him for advice, and he 
talks to them with the affection of a father or a brother. He 
isa thinking man, and competent to advise ; for he has had 
much experience, and always made a point to learn * some- 
thing from everything-’ He points you to the misshapen 
acorn, and exclaims— As this nut becomes a splendid oak, 
so docs the body of the good man, in the Resurrection, rise 
from the darkness of the grave! When the trees are cover- 
ed with blossoms, and the balmy breath of Spring is wander- 
ing through the land, calling on the sleeping flowers to arise 
and shed their smiles and fragrance upon the earth, he lives 
over again the happy days of his youth. When the leaves 
are falling in Antumn, he is reminded of his own advanced 
age, and frequently spends whole days in the contemplation 
ot eternal things. Were there no other way of ascertain- 
ing the fact, it seems to me I could designate the different 
seasons of the year, and almost the days of the week, mere- 
ly by being intimate with, and watching the mode and feel- 
ings of Louis Olmsted. 

In Spring, he is a child in every thing but age. Many a 


time have I seen him sally forth, with hook and line, follow- | 


ed by his constant companion, a noble Newfoundland dog ; 
and, after the lapse of three or four hours, return home with 
as many trout as he could carry. ‘Ihe Complete Angler is 
a book which he knows by heart; and the good old author 
of that book would have been delighted to grasp the brawny 
hand of such a man as Louis. In Winter he seldom leaves 
the fireside, and is almost as invisible to the community, as 
the germ of the leaf; and they are gencrally lured from 
their retirement by the same sunshine. With him, every 
day has its peculiar employments. But on the Sabbath, it 
is a pleasant sight to see him and his old helpmate tottering 
along to church, while every one who meets them makes a 
respectful bow. He is not only a member, but has been a 
deacon of the village-church for more than forty years, and 


during that long period the Rector and he have been bosom | 


fricnds. Few weddings, or funerals, or celebrations, have 
ever taken place, in which these two worthics have not 
borne a part. 

‘* He had invited me to dinner the other day, and after 
the cloth was removed, I accompanied him to his favorite 
seat, under an old apple tree, in the orchard, where he inte- 
rested me for several hours, with his various and valuable 
opinions. It was there the following remarks were elicited 
on the subject of his peculiar profession, and which I will 
repeat as giving a further insight into his character : 

‘“** You know, my good Mr. Olmsted,’ said I, ‘ that my 
last year at college terminates in about six months. My 
former intention of following the law as a profession, is now 
relinquished. After much consideration, I have resolved to 
be a farmer, for I believe it is the calling most congenial to 
my taste. Will you please favor me with your advice on the 
subject, and also with your opinion of the profession ?” 

‘*** Tf you are not afraid to work,’ answered he, ‘ would 
prefer living in the country to the city, and not ambitious to 
have a greatly distinguished name, I should advise you to 
become a farmer. ‘ 

“*'The science of good husbandry is the oldest in exist- 
ence, and the omly one instituted by the Most High. When 
God created Adam to till the ground, he placed him in the 
garden of Eden, which garden was a type of the whole 
earth. Of all the sciences, it is the most valuable to man. 
The wvtld would sooner part with every other one, than be 
deprived of all knowledge concerning this. What other ti- 
tles have a more pleasing influence upon the ear than hus- 
bandman, agriculturist, farmer? and these terms are syno- 
nymous in their signification. Farming is the most free and 
independent of all occupations. It is less dependent upon 
the course of human events, than any other. The fluctua. 
tions of the monied and mercantile world have no baneful 
effects upon its interests. If the farmer cannot obtain mo- 


ney for his produce, (which supposition is seldom realized) 


he can always obtain the necessaries, and many of the lux- 
uries of life. Itis a pursuit which pleases and improves the 
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| it almost universally increases the estate ; and merely as a 
| mode of aecumulating riches, it is the safest, and most inno- 
|cent. How many enjoyments are at the command of the 
| husbandman, ef which the denizen of the city is wholly igno- 
rant! On the contrary, how few of the pleasures of the 
city, are beyond the reach of the industrious and frugal hus. 
| bandman! What occupation is more agreeable to the stu- 
| diousman? It furnishes him with every thing he has occa. 
sion for? What one, more honorable, and manly? And this 
question reminds me of a prevailing taste of the day, which 
seems to consider the cultivation of the soil as an employ- 
ment beneath a gentleman, or appropriate and fit only for 
| the lower class. It is founded in ignorance, folly, and false 
pride. God intended that the great majority of the human 
race should be tillers of the soil; but the present public 
taste would fain have the science of good husbandry ne- 
gieeted, and all other, (and other occupations,) whether va- 
luable or not, overdone; which stain, God grant, may be 
soon washed from our national character. In looking round 
among my own acquaintances, and from what I can learn, 
it would scem as if, every father in the country, who is 
| blessed with a son, should send him to College to prepare for 
| some learned profession, or send him to some city to be a mer- 
chant. And this fact accounts for the extreme poverty of 
most lawyers and literary men. And as to the majority of 
those who are called merchants, they live upon the money 
of those who are rich, or, in vulgar phrase, ‘ on the interest 
of what they owe.’ 

‘““* Where shall a stranger be better entertained than at 
the farm-house of the successful farmer’? Where is there a 
more comfortable place in Winter? Which of the two men 
are the happiest, the Chief Magistrate of a great Republic, 
or the obscure agriculturist, the proprictor of a well-stocked 
|farm? ‘There is but one answer to this question. [How va- 
| rious are the gratifications of the farmer! According to his 
| moods, he can enjoy the pleasures of the angle, rambles over 
| the fields and through the woods and groves, the luxuries of 
| sweet flowers and charming fruit, and the pure unadultera- 
| ted air of the blue heaven. Instead of a close hot room, in 
a narrow city street, he can sit, at the evening hour, in a 
green arbor, surrounded by four o’clock primroses and lilies, 
enjoying the cool breezes, which come from the waters of a 
far-off sea. What place beside a farm is more agreeable to 
|the wife and mother? Where can a child obtain better 
health, than the place where he can frolic and rejoice with 
Nature? How beneficial too, to the thoughtful man, is a 
constant and familiar intercourse with the domestic animals! 
| How pleasing the associations connected with the cow, the 
| ox, the sheep, the horse, the pig, the various tribes of fowls 
| and birds, and other creatures, still, which I could enume- 
|rate! Many of these are dear companions, though they be 
| but brutes. ‘They all speak eloquently, (but not more so than 
docs inanimate nature itself) of the great and eternal God. 
| It is to these things that we are indebted, for our understand. 
|ing, (limited though it be) of the various holy attributes of 
| the Deity.’ ” 
| After my new acquaintance had thus concluded, he looked 
‘at his watch, and found that it was nearly midnight. I 
| thanked him most sincerely for the pleasure he had afforded 
|me, and after wishing each other “ good night and pleasant 
| dreams,” he retired to his lodgings. I had been so interested 
| in the foregoing, and other narratives, that the gradual melt- 
ing of twilight into night, had taken place unheeded by me. 
Before I retired tomy room, I again admired the moss-grown 
cottage over the way, which was a perfect picture of repose 
and happiness, and considered for a moment the summer. 
like character of Old Louis Olinsted. 


t was a summer night of excceding loveliness. The 


moon aud stars were beaming and twinkling in the cerulean 
sky, mirroring themselves on the quiet bosoms of stream 
and lake. ‘* The murmur of voices, and the peal of remote 
|laughter no longer reached the ear.” ‘The heavens were 
|awake; but the earth was sleeping. ‘The ‘topmost twig 








that looked up at the sky” was motionless, for even the ze- 
|phyrs were asleep. The scene, the hour, and the new feel- 
| ings of my heart, caused me to exclaim, with tearful eyes of 
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| mind, while it invigorates the bodily health. Besides this, 
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joy, (as I left the window,) how beautiful is this gay dressed | 
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world! how beautiful is that human heart, which is made 
white in the blood of Jesus! what a great and good Being is 
the Creator of the Universe! 





Commopore Nartex’s Dancinc.—The friends of the Cale- 
donian Asylum gave their annual dinner on Tuesday, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern. The object of the charity is to support 
and educate the children of soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
natives of Scotland, who have died or been disabled in the 
service of their country. The chair was taken by “The Chis- 
holm,” who was supperted on his right and left by Sir Au- 
gustus d’Este, Commodore Sir C, Napier, &c. 
an excellent wind band, from one of the household regiments; 


but all attractions fell into the shade when compared with | 


the grand novelty of the evening. This was nothing less 
than a Highland fling, performed by the Chisholm himself, 
Commodore Napier, ®olonel Macdonnell, and Mr. M’Ian, 
after dinner, and immediately following the health of the 
Duke of Sussex. At this moment two Highland bagpipes 
entered the room, round which they perambuilated, perform- 
ing several national airs. Up jumped Commodore Napier 
and the Chairman, who were immediately followed by the 
other two, and in a moment the whole four were as busily 
engaged in “ flinging” their legs about as Napier was 
some time back in flinging balls at the Egyptians in St. Jean 
d’ Acre. 





Power and Gentleness. 
OR, THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET. 


—_—— 


BY BERNARD BARTON, 





Noble the Mountain Stream, 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of Lrightness ;—thunder in its deafening sound! 
Mark, how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimies the bow of day : 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies :— 
Thence, in a summer-shower, 

Steeping the rocks around :—O! tell me where 
Could majesty and power 

Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair ? 
Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The Streamlet, flowing silently serene ; 
‘Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives;—itself unseen! 
It flows through flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse; 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs, 
Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard :—its low, plaintive tone 
A dirge-like melody 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 
More gaily now it sweeps 

By the small school-house, in the sunshine bright ; 
And o’er the pebbles leaps, 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 
May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allowed to plead ? 


What are the trophies gained 
By power, alone, with all its noise and strife 
To that meek wreath, unstained, 
Won by the charities that gladden life ? 


Niagara’s streams might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturbed: 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were here still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed ! 


There was | 


} 


Tue Uses or Apversity.—It is sorrow which makes our 
| experience ; it is sorrow which teaches us te feel properly for 
'ourselves and for others. We must feel deeply before we 
| can think rightly. It is not in the tempest and storm of 
passion we can reflect, but afterwards, when the waters have 
| gone over our soul; and like the precious gems and rich 
| merchandise which the wild wave casts on the shore out of 
| the wreck it has made :—such are the thoughts left by re- 
tiring passions. Reflection is the result of feeling ; from that 
absorbing, heart-rending compassion for oneself, (the most 
painful sensation almost of which our nature is capable,) 
springs a deeper sympathy for others ; and from the sense of 
our weakness, and our own self-upbraiding, arises a disposi- 
| tion to be indulgent—to forbear—and to forgive—so at least 
| it ought te be. When once we have shed those inexpressi- 


| bly bitter tears, which fall unregarded, and which we forget 
| to wipe away, ch how we shrink from inflicting pain ! how 
' we shudder at unkindness! and think all harshness, even in 
thought, only another name for cruelty! ‘These are but 
common-place truths, I know, which have often been a thou- 
sand times better expressed. Formerly I heard them, read 
them, and thought I believed them; now I feel them; and 
feeling, I utter them as if they were something new. Alas! 
the Isssons of sorrow are as old as the old world itself— Mrs. 
Jamieson. 


—— 

A Happy Pun.—Theodore Hook, being in company where 
he had said something humorous in rhyme of every person 
present—on Mr. Winter, a late solicitor of taxes, being an- 
nounced, made the following impromptu : 


‘‘Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes ; 
I advise you to give it without any flummery ; 
Fer though his name’s Winter, his actions are summary.” 
Fasnions ror June.—[{From the London and Paris La- 
dies’ Magazine of Fashion.|—Foulards are very fashionable 
| this season, and seem quite to replace the mousselines de 
laine ; they are chines, &c.; the taffetas de Chine is also a 
most useful material, and is made in stripes and various pat- 
terns, and shades of every color; watered silks are also very 
fashionable. Muslins and organdy are ornamented with in- 
lets and embroidery en tablier or echelle. Redingotes of 
muslin are also much ornamented by inlets. With these 
dresses the sleeves are of moderate fulness with deep wrist- 
bands; the make of sleeves depend on the material; there 
are three styles principally used; if of silk or thick mate. 
rial they are tight, the top variously ornamented for muslin 
or light material; the demi gigots anc the Amadis are used. 
The redingote form of body and the tight half-high corsage 
are very fashionable for morning wear; in evening dress the 
corsage grandimere, corsage a la Niobe anda la Vierge.— 
Flounces, tucks, biais, fringe, ruches, gimp trimming, also 
vary with the material. 

For walking dresses, scarfs of taffetas glaces of light co- 
| lers have three folds on the shoulders, and back confined by 
‘bands of gimp. Muslin scarfs are with embroideries a 
_ jours, or with inlets. Black lace scarfs are fashionable, as 

also those of filet. 

Fichus and cannezous are very much worn ; some are 

with short sleeves, and form a pretty finish to a silk dress.— 
| Summer mantlets of pink or blue levantiue glace with white 
| and lined taffetas, are trimmed all round with pink and 
| white gimp, and fringes of the same color. Mantelets of 
| embroidered muslin are lined with pink and trimmed with 
‘lace, and those of lilac poult de soie are lined with white, 
and embroidered in white silk, with white cordelellers of 

white and lilac. 
| Jn bonnets all the lighter materials are now in requisition, 
crapes, tulles, lace, organdy, tissue de sole, &c., &e.; paille, 
| pink, blue, and white are the favorite colors, and feathers in 
| various styles, with flowers, are the favorite trimmings. Phe 
capote form is still very general, but the fronts are not quite 
so round as they have hitherto been worn; they partake 
moreof an oval form. . 
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Once, only once, that wreath is worn, 
Once only may she wear, 
The pale white wreath of orange flowers, 
4 Within her shining hair, 
It wears upon the soft wan bloom 
The shade of coming years, 
The spiritual presence is around, 
Of human hopes and fears. 



































VERSE Ill. 

Aye let her soft and thoughtful eyes, 
Upon her mirror dwell, 

For in that long and tender look, 
She taketh her farewell, 

Of all her youth’s unconsciousness, 
Of all her ligh‘er cares, 

And for a deeper, sadder life, 


A woman’s lot prepares. 














ee 


Sunpay.—To those who perform the day agrecably to its 
institution, Sunday is a day of cheerfulness, a festival; it 
is rest to the poor, relaxation to the rich, comfort to the 
afflicted, and admonition to the prosperous. If successful 
in our calling, our duty is thanksgiving; if distressed, 


opportunity for all these duties is afforded in public worship, 
and public worship is best suited to the weakness of our na- 
ture; for all stand in need either of example to aid their 
tervency, or exhortation to advance their progress, or mu. 
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prayer; if wealthy, gratitude; if poor, resignation. An | 


—_ 


tual conformity to promote their devotion. After atten- 
dance upon the public service, I know of no rigid or gloomy 
observances which do not partake more of ceremony than 
of true religion. Calmness and tranquillity are the happicst 
produce of devotion ; rest without indolence, recreation 
without dissolutencss, and conversation without cant, make 
the day a day of blessing to all who feel that a quiet mind 
and serious conduct, afford more pleasure than the vicious 
experience in the indulgence of licentiousness or tumultous 
joys-—Dr. Vincent. ' 
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YOUNG MISTRESS’ VISIT. 











